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How to | 
muy 51,000 
for 
3© a Day 





A stroke of your pen and you're on your way toward 
having $1,000 for a few cents a day. Lots of 
people are doing it. Just let the company 





where you work know how much to take out You save more than money. You help save the peace with 

for U. 8. Savings Bonds every payday. every Bond you buy. Bond money goes for science, education, 
: : ia military strength—the weapons of peace. And the money 

By saving just 63¢ a day you can buy an you save helps keep our nation’s economy strong. 

$18.75 Bond every month. After 40 months 

you own a stack of Bonds worth $1,000 at 

maturity. Perhaps the best part is this—you : . ; 

get $1,000 with money you might have You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds 





easily dribbled away. 
Why U.S. Savings Bonds are ie 
such a good way to save 


You can save automatically with the Payroll 
Savings Plan. You now earn 354°; interest 
to maturity. You invest without risk under a 
U. S. Government guarantee. Your money 
can't be lost or stolen. You can get your 
money, with interest, anytime you want it. 
You can buy Bonds where you work or bank. 


Can never be lost, destroyed or stolen. 
If anything happens to your Bonds, 
your money is safe. The U. S. 
Government promises to replace 
those Bonds with new ones, free. 
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NOW every Savings Bond you own 


— old or new - earns ! 9' » more than The U. S. Government does not pay for 

’ : this advertising. The Treasury Department 
> . 
ever before. thanks The Advertising Council and this 


magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











iia it wasn’t planned that way, the subject of 
esthetics somehow has crept, by statement or inference, into 
a good bit of this issue. For example, esthetics 
would seem to us to be a contributing factor to litterbugging, 
which is the subject of Rueben P. Jescke’s editorial, 
“The Blind Spot.” We can’t imagine how anyone with a capacity 
for esthetic appreciation could be malicious or careless 
enough to defile a pretty country setting or even a suburban 
street. Esthetics work their way into the photo 
essay “City Park,” too. A park is one place where the frazzled 
urbanite can find both peace and beauty (providing the 
litter isn’t overwhelming), and Mr. Gilbert’s photographs, 
we believe, not only capture this esthetic retreat but have some 
esthetic value in themselves. Ditto for Janet 
LaSalle’s sketches of Miami Beach. One unexpected place for 
esthetics.to pop up was in James Slattery’s article “The 
Employer and the Handicapped.” Mr. Slattery refers to 
the “corporation look” affected in business these days and notes 
that it bodes no good for the unesthetic looking job-applicant. 
But enough of esthetics. Next month we’ll try to concentrate 
on things practical, such as ball-bearings and stuff like that. 


We nave BEEN “scooped” three times in the last two months and 
are getting mighty tired of it. First Life carried a long 

article on hypnotism, just as we were putting the last touches 

to “Should Our Police Use Hypnotism?” (April). Then 

Sports Illustrated discussed “Shark” at length, so we put our 
version away for a few months. Finally a Time cover 

article in March handled skin diving (see “Danger Below,” 
page 22). All we can figure is, there must be a leak. 


It’s nor Too Earty for Ballot Battalion workers to 
be thinking about the November election. By way of stimulus we 
offer a brief poem by Robert W. Murphy called “The Voter”: 


On public affairs I’ve been too mute, 
too docile and too tame; 

I want to write my congressman— 
I wish I knew his name. R.E.G. 


Ronald Bradford 
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It's not every alligator that can swal- 
low alarge hunk of Miami Beach intact, 
but the one on our cover is a very 
special type. We've made him prom- 
ise, though, to cough it up in time for 





the International Convention there 
June 26-30. Our thanks to the pub- | 
lishers of the booklet ‘Highlights of | 
Greater Miami"' who loaned us the four 
color positives of Miami and Miami 
Beach that appear in the ‘gator's 
stomach and also on the back cover. 
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ECONOMY TOURS 


planned by Kiwanians 
for Kiwanians 








via AIR FRANCE 
World's Largest Airline 








JULY 15 
AUGUST 15 
SEPTEMBER 15 










All flights round trip via 
Air France jets from New York 





Choice of 3 low-cost tours 
JET, New York to Paris. Two 


é4mrr 
Tour “A days in Paris. By air to Zurich. 
14 Days Bus to Florence, Nice, Geneva. 

Air to Paris. Air France JET to 
$679.00 New York. 

«pr JET, New York to Paris. Two 
Tour “B days in Paris. By air to Zurich. 
21 Days Bus to Venice, Florence, Rome, 
$725 00 Nice, Geneva. Air to Paris. Air 

" France JET to New York. 

isla JET to Brussels via Paris. Bus to 
Tour “C a Stuttgart, Berchtes- 

gaden, Innsbruck, Venice, Flor- 
31 Days ence, Rome, Pisa, Nice, Greno- 
$775.00 ble, Lausanne, Lucerne. Dole 


and Paris. JET to New York. 


Tours include transportation, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, tips, taxes, tour manager, un- 
limited stayover privileges after tour. 


North Hills Kiwanis Club 

P. O. Box 11144, Pittsburgh 37, Pa. 

Please send me details of your low-cost Econ- 
omy Tours of Europe. 

Name 
PI wih 6 06 0-60 00cedntees si edevesseuees 
ee ee pe ree 
Interested in Tour A [) 
BINT bao 02k 0secrvserctdasaesce 
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While 
you re 


in 
Florida 
visit St. Petersburg too 





The Sunshine City is a “winter head- 
quarters” for Kiwanis International. 
Kiwanians like St. Petersburg, a con- 
servative, substantial city that has 
grown from a small resort into a lead- 
ing metropolis. 


We invite you especially to visit our 
Kiwanis Clubs which meet Tuesday 


noon at the International Club and 
Friday noon at the Driftwood Cafe- 
teria at Central Plaza. You will re- 
ceive a special welcome. 


Incidentally, you'll find St. Peters- 
burg different from your expectations 
—with a normal proportion of young 
folks and industries. If you like water 
sports and golf, you'll find opportuni- 
ties unexcelled in SUN-sational St. 
Petersburg. 


Write today for Color Vacation 
Folder; Accommodation Information. 


L. W. “BILL” DAVENPORT, MANAGER 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 





*& Ideal for home and office. 
* Useful in your local library. 
* Your high school should have it. 
* Afine gift for new members. 
* A splendid souvenir for friends 
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Please send. . 
Path at $1.75 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie Street, Chicago !!, lilinois 


OC Charge to club 
© Remittance 


lhe 
\ idening 
ath 


This Interpretive History of 
Kiwanis by Oren Arnold, first 
published in 1949, has served 
as an inspiration for Kiwani- 
ans everywhere. Completely 
revised and brought up to 
date, this edition has been 
printed from new type. Order 
through your club secretary, 
or cut out the coupon and 
mail today. 


. copies of The Widening 
each— prepaid. 


enclosed 
(deduct 5% cash discount) 
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YOU'RE 





FORD GUM wins on quality and 
flavor. There is no better gum—stick, 
ball or pellet. 

Here’s why: 

@ Each FORD GUM ball contains 
only the finest natural flavor. 
Synthetics cannot match natural 
flavors. 

@ By distillation, natural flavors are 
brought to their peak in purity 
and body in preparation for 
FORD GUM. 

@ The rich flavor bouquet is folded 
into the finest gum base known 
by FORD’s special process. 

You can be proud of the FORD 
GUM your Club sponsors as FORD 
GUM is equally pleased to be identi- 
fied with your Club, FORD GUM is 
delightful chewing. And remember— 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the 
best gum money can buy. Look for 
the name—FORD. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum and Machine (Canada Ltd.) 
556 Kingston Road, Toronto 6, Canada 
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SEP, Watch Out! 

.Congratulations on your February, 
1960 issue. Every one of the articles is 
excellent. 

Mr. Louis G. Page’s “Are Engineers 
People?” is superb. I had an excellent 
education as a chemist and for a long 
time saw nothing but the scientific side 
of life, but a gradually increasing in- 
terest in people finally became predom- 
inent. With it came a greater interest 
in life. 

Keep up the new variety of articles. 
If you do, you'll be putting the Satur- 
day Evening Post out of business. 

Maurice F. Brandt 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Salisbury, New York 


Practical and Tested Solution 

...Your article “Breakthrough in the 
Courts” (February issue) should stir up 
a lot of interest throughout the country 
because it offers a practical and tested 
solution to this most serious problem of 
congestion in the courts. 

Because of it, I am writing the court 
administrator of the State of Illinois, the 
president of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, and the president of the [Illinois 
State Bar Association, sending them 
copies of the magazine. 

This is an excellent example of the 
very stimulating articles that appear 
regularly in our magazine. 

James J. Muench 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Breakthrough” in California 
Our committee on public and busi- 
ness affairs read with considerable 
interest your excellent article “Break- 
through in the Courts” (February issue). 
We were so thoroughly impressed by 
it that we decided to do our best to have 
the same idea put into effect here in 
California.... 
Ned Fischer 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Northridge, California 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
...The February cover is novel. The 
article “The Book that Started Scout- 
ing” is excellent. We are grateful for the 
part you are playing in helping us cele- 
brate our Fiftieth Anniversary. 
C. M. Tribur 
National Director, 
Civic Relationships 
Boy Scouts of America 


Parking Place 

.In “School Desk” (March issue) you 
left out one of the desk’s most impor- 
tant functions—a fine place to park one’s 
chewing gum. 


‘ 


I can well recall how I parked my 
gum under the desk top. When the class 
was not reciting or working at the 
blackboard, off came the gum, day after 
day, and more pepperminty as the days 
went by! Those must have been the 
days of no germs! 

Walter Krumwiede 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Canajoharie, New York 


Missiles Launched While 

Bathers Cavort 

...In order to assist our fellow Kiwan- 
ians who plan to come to the convention 
in Miami-Miami Beach this June, we 
would like to give correct information 
for item 17, page 24 of the March issue. 

For those who desire to see the 
actual installations from which guided 
missiles are test-fired, it will be neces- 
sary to turn left off US Route 1 onto 
Route 520 in the center of the city of 
Cocoa. The traveler proceeds across 
Merritt Island to Cocoa Beach. 

Here at Cocoa Beach are numerous 
luxury motels from which a person may 
see missiles launched. This is a truly 
thrilling spectacle that even we who live 
here never fail to enjoy. In any of sev- 
eral fine restaurants one may be rub- 
bing shoulders with an astronaut or 
world-famous scientist. Talk is heard of 
“count-downs,” “retro rockets,” “um- 
bilicals,” “gantries,” “interstellar travel.” 

Yet here on a gorgeous beach of fine, 
hard-compacted sand, bathers sprawl or 
cavort in the brilliant blue sun-drenched 
ocean, having to only roll an eye or turn 
a head to see giant rockets hurtle into 
the upper atmosphere at more than 
18,000 miles an hour. 

Here also is Port Canaveral, where 
the Navy docks the USS Observation 
Island, used for experiments in launch- 
ing missiles from shipboard, and where 
they frequently bring in atom-powered 
submarines. From this port, too, visitors 
may go deep sea fishing. Also, the near- 
by Banana and Indian Rivers offer salt 
water trout fishing. 

Proceeding south from here, visitors 
will drive through Patrick Air Force 
Base where, in front of gigantic re- 
search laboratory buildings, actual sam- 
ples of missiles are on display. Here 
they may stop, step up beside a missile, 
and take a few snap-shots. Then on to 
the enjoyment of the Miami-Miami 
Beach convention. 

None of this thrilling experience is 
possible if, as directed in the March 
issue, a traveler were to turn on 402 
at Titusville. That turn would cause a 
forty-mile trip for nought. 

David Ponder 
Vice President, Kiwanis Club of 
Cocoa Beach, Florida 


In Behalf of Fair Trade 

...It was with real interest that I read 
“The Feir Trade Controversy” (March 
issue) by Milan J. Kubic. Although I 
feel that Mr. Kubic made an effort to be 
objective, any uninformed reader would 
conclude [from the article] that a fair 
trade law would not be in the public 
interest. 

In the past quarter-century it has 
been my privilege to address Kiwanis 
clubs in all parts of the United States. 
Last year I was the keynote speaker 
before the Missouri-Arkansas Kiwanis 
convention at St. Louis. One outstand- 
ing company reported the number of its 
dealers had dropped from over 1200 to 
approximately seventy-five, and that 4 
per cent of these dealers (all discount 
houses) were making as much as 80 per 
cent of all the sales. 

This company, like many others, has 
told Congressional committees that their 
distribution system is breaking down all 
over the country; it is becoming almost 
impossible to develop sales push behind 
their products in any of the better 
stores. Said Mr. John A. Reidy, presi- 
dent of Schick, Incoporated: 

“Schick’s dealer organization dropped 
from 25,000 to 7000 dealers....The reck- 
less, price-cutting, opportunistic outlets 
capitalized on the millions of dollars the 
industry had spent to develop the elec- 
tric shaver business, using our brand 
as an attractive loss-leader to be thrown 
out when it has been milked. The growth 
our industry had experienced under fair 
trade was reversed. Not only profits 
were lost but important franchises were 
lost as well....” 

The great Justice Brandeis once said 
that nothing in a democracy is free that 
isn’t fair. He said that all trading must 
“involve a gain for both parties, else 
there is fraud, deceit, or a gamble.”’ He 
further stated that “Americans should 
be under no illusion as to the value of 
price-cutting. It has been the most po- 
tent weapon of monopoly—a means of 
killing the small rival to which the 
great trusts have resorted most fre- 
quently.” 

Unfair trade strikes down the am- 
bitious youth on the doorstep of his 
dreams; encourages the growth of mo- 
nopoly power; makes deceptive adver- 
tising and deceitful practices the trade- 
mark of success; nullifies all efforts of 
the clergy, business, government, or any 
other force to create an ethical society 
in which freedom, opportunity, and hon- 
orable enterprise are the central goals. 

One factor usually lost sight of...is 
the fact that the housewife has not 
asked for unfair trade. She did not orig- 
inate the loss-leaders, gimmicks, trading 
stamps, coupons, give-aways, and other 
schemes which have undermined the 
market place, and she will give them 
up when she understands that fair trade 
alone insures freedom and opportunity 
for her offspring. 

Ed Wimmer 

Vice President, National 
Federation of Independent 
Business 

Burlingame, California 


(see LETTERS page 6) 
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A FEW MINUTES A DAY MAY 








Now... feel a new surge of 


Youthful Vitality 


in just one week... 


Read how electrically-powered 
EXERCYCLE tones up blood 
circulation and helps promote: 


1. Youthful Vitality 

2. Slimmer Figure 

3. Strong, Healthier Heart 
4. Good Muscle Tone 

5. Improved Digestion 

6. Relaxed Nervous System 


Feel Youthfully “Alive” 


You can enjoy wonderful benefits toward better 
weight control, strengthening of the normal 
heart, quick relief from nervous strain, improved 
digestion and elimination. All this speedy im- 
provement can be yours, along with toned-up 
circulation of the blood—counteracting that slug- 
gish, tired-out feeling. 


Keep Heart Healthier! 


Blood circulation is affected as you grow older. 
A prominent physiologist states: “At age 40 the 
average man who hasn’t exercised has lost 40% 
of the circulation he had when he was 18!” Doc- 
tors agree that usually the better your blood 
circulatory system, the younger you stay in 
every way! Exercise helps keep heart muscles 
from becoming soft, flabby, weak—so important 
to your health and long life! 





Why More Doctors 
Own Exercycles Than 
Any Other Group... 


Doctors realize the vital 
need for consistent, 
self-programmed exer- 
cise as a way of keeping 
fit, youthful, and active. 
Many own Exercycles 
themselves for the type 
of “automatic exercis- 
ing” possible only with 
Exercycle! 
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Keep Weight Down! 


If you eat more calories 7 
than you expend, you gain 
weight. If you expend 
more calories than you eat, 
you lose weight. For those 
who desire intelligent 
weight control, Exercycle 
provides a valuable ad- 
junct. It helps burn up 
calories. Every Exercycle 
ride is a positive aid in 
your weight control pro- 
gram, exercising all major 
body muscles in unison. 
And remember, overweight 
burdens the heart, and 
heart conditions are one of 
the nation’s prime killers. 


Beautify 
The Figure! 


Your daily Exercycle ride 
helps to beautify the figure 

by conditioning and firm- 
ing the body muscles. Only 
good muscle tone can keep 
your figure from sagging, | 
your stomach from pro- 3 
truding, and by pulling in‘your waistline helps 
keep you looking trim and youthful. Exercycle 
through its easy, gentle, rythmic action, does an 
outstanding job of overall muscle toning. 








_ ADD HEALTHIER, HAPPIER 
YEARS TO YOUR LIFE! 


It’s this easy: sit comfortably on the 
Exercycle, flick a switch. Motor- 
powered automatic Exercycle starts 
smooth, effortless action of your arms, 
legs, stomach and back. You don’t 
pump, push or strain. You r-e-l-a-x. 
Exercycle does the work. You start 
enjoying immediately a new tingling 
feeling of youthful vitality. And 
Exercycle operates so quietly you can 
conduct a conversation, watch TV, 
even dictate to your secretary. 


(AUTOMATIC EXERCISER) 






Physical Fitness For Pennies A Day 


Exercycle costs practically nothing to maintain. 
Built to last a lifetime, as users for the past 
twenty years know. Plugs into any wall socket 
(rumpus room, bedroom, office, etc.) Uses less 
electricity than a TV set. An inexpensive way 
to keep your entire family fit. 


Send For Free Literature 


We'll send you, FREE, Exercycie literature im- 
portant to your family and yourself, including 
vital health information from doctors and ex- 
perts. This free material is not obtainable else- 
where. Mail the coupon today —or write to 
Exercycle Corp., 630 Third Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Exercycle cannot be purchased in retail stores; 
it is sold only through authorized, 
specially-trained representatives. 


EXERCYCLE CORP., 7 
630 THIRD AVE., - 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send me at once, without cost or obliga 
tion, material on Exercycle, including articles 
by doctors. 


Mrs. 
Mins PLEASE PRUNT 


Address 








City 
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NEW 
NEW 


NEW! 


KIWANIS DATES 


KIWANIS DATE FILM 


SANTA MONICA 
KIWANIS CLUB CHARITIES 
P.O. Box 813 
Santa Monica, California 
Without obligation, please send the KIWANIS 
DATE Brochure and complete details of the 
NEW size containers. 
Send the 16mm, sound-color KIWANIS DATE 
Film for our program of 




















LETTERS 
(From page 4) 


A Fair Trade Bill 

... You are to be congratulated on the 
article “The Fair Trade Controversy.” 
There is one factual error that I believe 
should be called to the attention of your 
readers. It was stated that in the 1950's 
no federal “fair trade” bill became law. 
On July 14, 1952, President Truman 
signed into law the McGuire Bill, public 
law number 542. It might be of interest 
to your readers to know that 260 mem- 
bers of the House and Senate voted for 
this act and 26 voted against it, and yet 
where our senators and representatives 
spend their money, Washington, D.C., 
they have never passed a “fair trade” 
bill. 

As the economist who presented the 
statistical data at hearings on “fair 
trade” legislation, I think it would be 
fair to call to the attention of your read- 
ers that the minimum estimated cost of 
“fair trade” to the US consumer was 
over a billion dollars and the possible 
maximum projection was $12.4 billion 
annually. 

Stewart Lee 

Department of Economics and 
Business Administration 
Geneva College 

Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


Something with Nothing 

..A gold medal to Dr. Wells for his 
editorial “You Can’t Beat Something 
with Nothing” (March issue). 

It has been clipped and filed for pres- 
entation and study at the meeting of the 
official board of my church. 

Walter S. Boardman 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Oceanside, New York 


I congratulate you on Dr. Wells’ ex- 
cellent editorial. Certainly we are going 
to have to get back to some fundamentals 
if we are to hold our position in the 
world in the years ahead. 

W. C. Keesey 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Original Ink Blot 

...In reference to the ink blot on the 
March cover, is it “Rorshalk” (as you 
spell it), or is it “Rorschach” (as I 
learned it)? 

Both my wife and I, some years ago, 
underwent the Rorschach test. It is most 
self-revealing, whether or not any ab- 
normality is known or suspected. We 
thought we recognized the particular 
ink blot used on the cover in juxtaposi- 
tion with the reproduction of Michelan- 
gelo’s “Hands.” 

William M. Hunter 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


It’s “Rorschach” (as you learned it). 
The artists, Ed and Jane Bedno, got 
their ink blot the same way Hermann 
Rorschach got his: by splashing drops of 
ink on a sheet of paper and then fold- 
ing it. The March cover blot thus was 
a Bedno blot and not an actual Rorschach 
blot. —THE EDITORS 


In Defense of the “Insulting Subsidy” 
..In his “Gong and Gavel” column 
(March issue) Oren Arnold criticized 
farm subsidies. I, too, was reared on a 
farm and am now working with farm 
people as an instructor of vocational 
agriculture. I am also a Kiwanian. The 
farmer, as a minority group, has already 
been lambasted from all sides....Every 
farmer, including those who are Kiwan- 
ians, will resent being referred to as an 
enemy of patriotism and pride. The 
family-operated farm is now barely 
making enough to support the farm 
family....What is the farmer supposed 
to do—shut up his farm like a closed 
factory and wait until his services are 
needed? Mr. Arnold must have forgot- 
ten that farming isn’t biologically like 
that. Or are we supposed to drive all 
family-sized farmers out of. business 
and have only large corporation-type 
farms or government-owned farms?... 
Is it true that dairy cows can be turned 
dry, the brood sows, beef cows, and ewe 
kept unbred, and the land prepared for 
crops left unplanted until there is a 
shortage of these items? 

This so-called insulting subsidy also 
must be insulting a lot of other people 
who are not farmers. It provides em- 
ployment for a lot of such people.... 
Would you, Mr. Arnold, be in favor of 
destroying these farm surpluses when 
not needed and save the cost of admin- 
istration and storage, the cost of giving 
them to needy foreign countries, the 
cost of distribution to school lunch- 
rooms, and then face the problem of a 
shortage when they might be critically 
needed? Maybe the Defense Department 
ought to be attacked for stockpiling 
critical supplies in a surplus and waste- 
ful sort of way. 

...After close observation, it would 
seem that anyone not in sympathy with 
the farmer’s problems and this very 
important way of life that has been so 
essential to the very soul and founda- 
tion of our great nation and that is so 
rapidly vanishing might be said to be 
an enemy of patriotism and pride. 

Ralph R. Reynolds 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Bland County, Virginia 


What is the farmer or anyone sup- 
posed to do when “hard times” threaten? 
He is supposed to lift his chin, roll up 
his sleeves, and work his way through 
precisely as proud men have always 
done. I resent any inference that he is 
a weakling who should run whining to 
Uncle Sam. 

True, farmers are not the only ones 
subsidized; in one way or another sub- 
sidy help has been forced on all of us. 
But fifty wrongs do not make a right! 
Any subsidy—any financial help from 
the government for any citizen in honest, 
competitive business life—is another step 
toward socialism. America has already 
taken long and dangerous steps in that 
direction, and we Kiwanians, who would 
build a nation rather than destroy it, 
have a sacred mandate to lead in revers- 
ing that trend. In God’s name, gentle- 
men, let us restore our independent 
spirits! —OREN ARNOLD 
MAGAZINE 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 





>» Bert T. Combs, Prestonsburg, Ken- 
tucky: Elected governor of Kentucky 
by the largest majority in the state’s 
history. 


>» Thomas Bailey, Tillamook, Oregon: 
Named by City Council to serve two- 
year term as mayor of Tillamook. 


Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from May 16 
through June 15. 


40th * 
Joplin, Missouri, May 17 


Clarksville, Tennessee, May 18 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina, Moy 18 
Olean, New York, May 20 

Warren, Ohio, May 20 

Lincoln, Illinois, May 22 

High Point, North Carolina, May 24 
Pekin, Illinois, May 24 

Wilson, North Carolina, May 25 
Gallup, New Mexico, May 26 
Plainview, Texas, May 28 
Milledgeville, Georgia, June | 
Beloit, Wisconsin, June 3 
Mansfield, Ohio, June 4 

Waterloo, lowa, June 4 

Vincennes, Indiana, June 8 

Terre Haute, Indiana, June 10 

San Francisco, California, June 14 


* 
390th East Detroit, Michigan, May 16 


Medford, Massachusetts, May 19 
East Lake, Oakland, California, 
May 21 
Elberton, Georgia, June 3 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, June 3 
Clarkdale-Verde, Arizona, June 8 
Pasco, Washington, June 8 
Arlington, Massachusetts, June 17 
Brownsville, Texas, June 15 


Moberly, Missouri, May 23 
Hiawatha, Kansas, May 26 
Niagara Fails, Ontario, May 26 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin, May 28 
Normandy, Missouri, May 30 
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Golden Gate, San Francisco, 
California, June 4 


* 
95th Vero Beach, Florida, May 17 


McAllen, Texas, May 18 
Pikesville, Maryland, Moy 27 
Marianna, Florida, May 31 

St. Catherines, Ontario, June 6 
J boro, Ark s, June IT 
Crestview, Florida, June 14 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


CQ PROGRAM WINS PLAUDITS 


Tue 1960 Crr1zENsSHIP QUOTIENT program has won praise and acceptance, both 
from clubs and the general public. To date, according to the International 
Committees on Public and Business Affairs, more than 12,000 CQ posters and 
600,000 “How Do You Rate Yourself” folders have been requested for dis- 
tribution by Kiwanis clubs and outside organizations. In addition, more than 
30,000 “How Do You Rate Yourself” folders made appropriate for youth have 
been delivered to Key Clubs, Circle K Clubs, and to many schools that have 
neither a Key Club nor Circle K Club. Both types of folders contain twenty 
questions designed to help the reader determine his own CQ. 

Newspaper editorials and news stories give further evidence of CQ’s wide- 
spread appeal. The Denver Post commented editorially that “such activity by 
a large and nationally well-dispersed service organization can represent a 
real breakthrough against citizen indifference toward good government. Too 
often such programs of adult education are limited because they are the pet 
interest of relatively small groups in particular sections of the country. The 
Kiwanis ‘CQ’ program should attract our interest and our help when required.” 

Other major newspapers—such as the New York Times, the Detroit News, 
the Columbus Dispatch, the Arizona Republic, and the Milwaukee Sentinel 
—have carried either editorials or news stories on the CQ program. The 
Chicago Daily News, the Boston Traveler, and the Miami Herald reprinted 
the twenty “How Do You Rate Yourself” questions and asked readers to take 
the test. 

Commenting on the program, International President Albert J. Tully has 
said: “In my experience no other Kiwanis program has received such wide- 
spread acceptance or enthusiastic endorsement in so short a time.” 

The CQ program was officially launched last December. 





MAY IS COUNTY SEAT MONTH 
FOR NEW CLUB BUILDING 
Tue International Board of Trustees has 
designated May as “County Seat Month.” 
During the month, the International 
Committee on New Club Building is 
asking each district to complete two 
new clubs in county seat towns. As 
the committee pointed out, less than 
half of the county seats in the United 
States and Canada have Kiwanis clubs. 
District officers are taking the lead in 
the new club building. As an aid, the 
International Committee on New Club 
Building prepared and distributed a 
special “County Seat” kit to all district 
officers and district chairmen for new 
club building. Included is a list of 
county seat towns in the United States 
and Canada that have populations of 
more than 1000 but do not have Kiwanis 
clubs. 





MACON, GEORGIA CLUB 
HONORS DR. MARK A. SMITH 
THE LATE Dr. Mark A. Smith, president 
of Kiwanis International, 1940-41, was 
honored in March by the Kiwanis Club 
of Macon, Georgia. In memory of Dr. 
Smith, a county school superintendent, 
the club presented a $500 check to the 
Willingham High School library. The li- 
brary will use the check to buy books 
of its own choosing. 

Funds for the tribute were earned 
by club sponsorship of teen-age dances 
on Saturday nights. In an appropriate 


ceremony, the check was turned over to 
school officials through the Key Club 
of Willingham High School, which the 
Macon club recently organized. 





In Nassau County, New York, Kiwa- 
nians in forty-eight cities are leaders 
in the Bell Ringer Campaign of the 
county’s Mental Health Association. 
The goal is $125,000 for county and 
state mental health services and na- 
tional research. Steering the fund rais- 
ing are (left to right) Joseph Nuzzi, 
New Hyde Park club; Walter Nabor, 
Rockville Centre club and president of 
the Nassau County Mental Health As- 
sociation; Philip Cosgrove, Uniondale 
club; and John Guastella, Roosevelt 
club. Nuzzi, Cosgrove, and Guastella are 
New York District lieutenant governors, 
Divisions 8, 9, and 10 respectively. 





101 East Erie Street 
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U.S. 50 STAR FLAG 
Now is the time to replace your old flag with 
the latest 50 Star rayon flag 
F-100-US3 x 5’ U.S. Flag, only, rayon. 


$14.00 


U.S. FLAG SET 

A beautiful rayon taffeta flag with brilliant 
lustre. Rayon embroidered stars and sewed 
stripes. Flags are mounted on 8 x 1” tele- 
scopic jointed oak pole, surmounted with a 
4” gold plated metal eagle, ornamented with 
fringe, golden yellow rayon cord and tassels, 
including DeLuxe (round) Floor Stand. 
F-1US—3' x 5S U.S. Flag, rayon, complete 
with pole, eagle, and stand. 


$33.00 
CANADIAN FLAG SET 


Made of the same rayon material with sewed 
stripes, surmounted with 7%” gold plated 
metal spear, ornamented with yellow gold 
rayon cord and tassels, including Deluxe 
(round) Floor Stand 

F-1C—3' x 5’ Canadian (British Jack) Flag, 
rayon, complete with pole, spear, and stand. 


$32.00 


U.S.-CANADIAN FLAG SET 
F-1-USC—U.S. and Canadian Flag sets, 3’ x 5’ 
complete with poles, eagle, spear, and stands 


$60.00 


(Use the above catalog number when ordering 
the combined set. All prices slightly higher 
in Canada.) 

Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Kiwanis International Building 





Chicago 11, Illinois 


NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 








WHY CANT WE, AS A CLUB, PROTEST THIS BASEBALL 
_.) DIAMOND THAT THE PARK COMMISSIONERS ARE PUTTING)| 








IN DIRECTLY ACROSS FROM MY HOUSE ¢ 





THE GUY WHO TRIES To GET THE ENTIRE CLUB 
TO CRUSADE AGAINST HIS PET PEEVE. 








BOARD ASKS CONVENTION TO 
AUTHORIZE LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNORS AS DELEGATES 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Boarp at its regular 
mid-winter meeting in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 19-21, acted as follows: 
CONVENTION: Approved the proposal 
of the New Jersey District that an 
amendment be presented at the Miami- 
Miami Beach Convention providing that 
lieutenant governors who are not dele- 
gates to an International convention 
from their own clubs be permitted to 
serve as delegates of a club in their re- 
spective divisions, so long as the club 
does not have its full quota of delegate 
representation. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION STA- 
TIONS: Recommended that Commit- 
tees on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims be encouraged te com- 
pliment local stations and radio and 
television networks for outstanding pro- 
grams and to express the hope that they 
will continue to adhere to the already 
established codes of good practice that 
set high standards within the broadcast- 
ing industry. 

FARM/CITY WEEK: Accepted the in- 
vitation of the National Farm/City Week 
Committee, Incorporated to serve as the 
co-ordinating agency for Farm/City 
Week again in 1960. 

ATTENDANCE RULING: Voted that 
credit be allowed for attendance at a 


district conference by inserting in Sec- 
tion 3f of the Official Attendance Rules 
a comma after “from an International 
Convention” and the words “or confer- 
ence” after “district convention.” 
FOREIGN EXTENSION: Recommended 
that a separate panel discussion on the 
subject of Foreign Extension be held on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Miami- 
Miami Beach Convention. 

KEY CLUBS: (1) Recommended that 
the director of Key Clubs attempt to 
secure up to ten additional college or 
university scholarships a year for Key 
Club members. (2) Authorized a spe- 
cial form listing obligations of the spon- 
soring Kiwanis club for inclusion with 
the present application for a Key Club 
charter. (The Board stipulated that Ki- 
wanis clubs must accept in writing the 
various provisions for this form prior 
to the granting of a charter for the Key 
Club they wish to sponsor.) 

GIRLS’ GROUPS: Denied a request 
that Kiwanis International build “Key- 
ette” clubs through its existing groups 
and stipulated that Keyette clubs remain 
a local club project. 

MAGAZINE AND PUBLICATIONS: 
Recommended that The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine utilize two pages, self-contained in 
the body of each issue, for the purpose 
of presenting helpful information and 
ideas to Kiwanis officers and mémbers. 
(See “The Kiwanis Story,” page 11.) 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built during the month of March. 


NEW CLUB 
EE, OE, 5. cco eenicsvecne 


OG SEE. ba ss cocdnne wee cksce 
is. cna ibaes ane wekh he's 
Moose Lake, Minnesota................. 
Baer Field, Fort Wayne, Indiana......... 
Merle Hay, Des Moines, Iowa............ 
Sa od pe we awd vs bveeee ce 
Walled Lake, Michigan.................. 
The Helderbergs, Berne, New York...... 
Overiand Park, Raneas..........cscce00. 


SPONSOR 


Cleburne and West Side Fort Worth, Texas 
sie aiaanaketede eee Oneonta, New York 
ay Sg ee ee ee Powell, Wyoming 
i ialiansb liek ace aimieiaratees ae Cloquet, Minnesota 
‘ihe anearaee South Fort Wayne, Indiana 
wiplitthacecte aire Northwest Des Moines, Iowa 
«Secu inac sai cee Las Animas, Colorado 
Kébskbadapuonmin Pontiac North, Michigan 
“itn ded kee New Scotland, New York 
chikeaiatamuthe Old Mission, Mission, Kansas 
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SEAQUARIUM 


MIAMI 





When Art Zepf visited Miami (site of 
the Forty-fifth Annual International 
Convention, June 26-30) and volun- 
teered as porpoise-feeder at the Sea- 
quarium, he exercised due caution. 
With his fish on a stick, Art stood as 
far from the porpoise as possible, but 
the porpoise didn’t co-operate: it raised 
a generous spray. Art, a member of the 
Toledo, Ohio club, wore a_ raincoat 
thereafter and avoided another soaking. 
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precision best of all 
| w+. because 


typewriters they’re built | $3 
best of all =" A 


Meet the Olympia Family of Precision 
Typewriters—preferred the world over 
for their quality, value and ease of oper- 
ation. There’s one designed for every 
typing need — whether for office, home, 
school or travel use. Each features the 
finest in typing aids—from convenient 
half-spacing to exclusive spring-cush- 





Lightw: t 
peu 


Mo 
Ce °e, . : or - 
AAG ioned keytops. Precision-built to the 


Yost a highest standards in Europe’s largest, 
te%e ? most modern typewriter factory. See— 
te test—compare an Olympia before you 

decide on any other typewriter. See 

Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 








OLYMPIA DIVISION, Dept, K-3 
F . , 
lively roy = Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 
Typewriter Song mail 90 West Street, New York 6, New York 


GET THE FULL STORY _— this coupon today. You'll 


receive an actual 331% Name 


SET TO MUSIC — FREE! R.P.M. phonograph rec- 


ord card, by Columbia . 
Records, with vocal by Address 


fPyrrrrs 4 Chicks and Chuck. . City Zone___ State 
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More Important than a 


SALARY INCREASE 
OF BONUS 4 Low-investment, 


High-Return 
2nd Business of Your Own 


Coin-operated LAUNDERAMAS have 
successfully provided just this oppor- 
tunity for over 1,800 average American 
businessmen in 1959 alone—men who 
wanted the added security and inde- 
pendence that come with two incomes 

Fully automatic and free from sal- 
aries and franchise fees, LAUNDER- 
AMAS have a low operating cost that 


permits you to offer your customers 3 
a 40% to 60% saving on their laun- 
dry needs a fact that makes 

= 





LAUNDERAMAS quick to win com- 
munity acceptance in all areas and 
has given them a record of high 
profit earnings that extends back 
over many years 

Self-amortizing and conducive to 
chain operation, LAUNDERAMAS 
feature the best equipment available 
and at the lowest financing terms in 
the industry—as low as 10% down 
with the balance financed at 6% over 
a three year period 

A member of our national organi- 
vation of independent associates is 
ready to offer you the benefit of his 
experience in this proven successful 
field—and help you in developing 
your own coin-operated laundry store 
business 

For complete information and 
name of nearest office call or write— 


ae lane oe a | 


Dept. K 
261 Madison Avenue 


COR P. New York 16, N. Y. 
in Conede: YUkon 6-9740 


Moffots Lid. - Weston, Ontario - Phone Cherry 1-261! 
©1960 Zeolus Corp 


ZEOLUX 


SCRE ais 


ANT UUM ONIN 1 OLN LEN | IASLMDNNSNNDLNEEDL OLLIE 


CLOGGED SEWERS 


BOOK 
Nt] CLEANED INSTANTLY 
SAVES PLUMBING BILLS 


Anyone can trigger new Flush Gun shoot. 
ing air & water impact on dificult stop- 
pages im pipe \@” to 6”: Rage. Grease, 
and Roots melt away when struck by ham- 
mer-biow in Toilets, Sinks, Urinals, Bath- 
tubs, & Sewers 200 ft. Amazingly effective 
when air hite running water. Save Costly 
Piumbing Bille or start your own Bust. 
ness. Tear out Ad now & write address be- 
side it for FREE BOOKLET or phone Kii- 
dare 5.1702. Miller Sewer Rod ot KW.5, 
4642 WN. Central Ave., Chicage 30, III. 






ROOST-NO-MORE 


ENOS BIRD NUISANCE 


®* Hormiless * Non-toxic 


® Economical 


® Internationally proven - 


Write for full information 
NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LABORATORES 
$315 Towhy Ave. Skokie, llmon Dept 





TO OUR KIWANIANS 


1960 Invitation to Gong and Gavel 
OREN ARNOLD HUMORISTS ABROAD TOUR 


Europe July 8 - August 13, Pan Am 
Carefree Days—Lively Program 
Visit 9 Countries 
Features Passion Play, 





Rhine Cruise, etc. 
Firet Class Hotels 
Jet Flight. $1,534.00 New York to New York 


Our pleasure to send you striking brochure 


CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER 
Suburban Office 
11-19 River Road Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Tour operated by American Tourist Bureau, Inc 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 Ed@st Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Our city is to vote upon the fluori- 
dation of its water supply. Our mem- 
bership seems to be almost evenly 
divided between those favoring fluori- 
dation and those opposed to it. Two 
resolutions have been offered, one fa- 
voring and the other opposing this 
move. Is there any objection to adopt- 
ing the resolution favored by a ma- 
jority of the members? 


A. When a club is closely divided on a 
public question, it is unwise to attempt 
to place the entire club on record by 
the adoption of a resolution. To do so 
may result in splitting the club into two 
factions. Such a split might threaten 
the continued existence of your club 
and its service to your community. 
Where there is a close division of opin- 
ion, it is better to permit speakers to 
present both sides of the question at 
successive meetings of your club and to 
let members of the club vote as indi- 
viduals in the polling place. 


Q. Our club has a very worthy fund- 
raising program. Can we secure from 
the General Office envelopes addressed 
to all club presidents to be used in 
mailing letters asking for the support 
of other clubs in our fund-raising 
project? 


A. All clubs have charitable activities 
and projects that they consider worth- 
while. They raise funds for these proj- 
ects themselves. They feel that other 
clubs should do the same. For this rea- 
son, the International Board of Trustees 
has restricted the soliciting of funds, 
regardless of the purpose, to the terri- 
torial limits of the club making the ap- 
peal. Circularization of other clubs by 
any Kiwanis club is also forbidden by 
Board policy. 


Q. I am being transferred to another 
town. How do I have my membership 
transferred to the club in the town to 
which I am going? 


A. There is no such thing as a transfer 
of membership. See that the secretary 
of your club sends the “Recommenda- 
tion for Membership” form to the secre- 
tary of the club in the town to which 
you are moving. 


Q. Our president asked for a “closed” 
meeting of the board of directors from 
which non-board members were ex- 
cluded. Is this legal? 


A. Yes. While it is the practice of most 
clubs to invite club members to attend 


board of directors meetings, there are 


some matters of business of a confiden- 
tial nature that should be discussed by 
the board only in executive or closed 
session. In most instances the board of 
directors holds an executive session at 
the end of the regular board meeting, 
with only board members present. At 
this executive or closed meeting the 
board votes on such matters as dis- 
ciplining of members for non-attend- 
ance or non-payment of dues and 
election of proposed candidates for mem- 
bership. 


Q. What number makes a quorum at 
a board of directors meeting? I find 
nothing in the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws covering this. 


A. According to the Bylaws, Robert’s 
Rules of Order governs in situations 
not covered by the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws. Section 64 of Robert’s 
Rules of Order states that unless the 
bylaws provide for a smaller quorum, 
a majority is required. 


Q. We were host club for a planned 
inter-club meeting at which ten clubs 
were represented, each by four or more 
members. Each club took credit for an 
inter-club meeting. As host club, can 
we count this as ten inter-club meet- 
ings? 


A. No. Regardless of the number of 
clubs represented at your meeting, you 
still held only one meeting. 


Q. The Official Attendance Rules pro- 
vide that “a missed meeting may be 
made up by attending the meeting of 
another club six days before or six 
days after the end of the month.” If 
the sixth of the following month falls 
on a Sunday, may a member make up 
by attending the meeting of another 
club on Monday, the seventh? 


A. No. He must make up the meeting 
within six days following the end of 
the month. Originally, a missed meeting 
had to be made up by attending the 
meeting of another club either six days 
before or six days after the missed 
meeting. The present rule gives a mem- 
ber six days after the last meeting of 
his club, in any month, during which 
he can make up by attending another 
club’s meeting. The monthly report filed 
by the secretary must be received in the 
district and International offices by the 
tenth of the month. He could not com- 
plete and file a timely report if mem- 
bers were permitted to.make up their 
attendance later than the sixth of the 
following month. 
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A SPRING GIFT TO PENNINGTON 


T WAS A CINDER in Tom Gerson’s eye that won him 
his red Circle of Distinction. It had blown into his 
left eye out of an April breeze as Tom was on his way 
back to the office after lunch. He’d had a pretty bad 
time with it and finally stumbled into a drugstore. 

The pharmacist took a careful look, then shook his 
head. “That looks embedded to me. You’d better get 
to a doctor. There are a couple here in the building. 
One of ’em may be in.” 

Twenty minutes later Tom let out a long sigh of relief 
as he got up from the examination chair. Dr. Kemp, a 
crisp looking fellow of about thirty-five, smiled and 
said, “I know how you feel. It’s a good thing you came 
in. An embedded particle can kick up a lot of trouble.” 

He filled out a record card as Tom smoked a ciga- 
rette. “Well, that takes care of everything, I guess. 
You shouldn’t have any trouble.” His eye fell on 
Tom’s lapel. “I see you’re a Kiwanian.” 

“That’s right. Been a member for seven years.” 

“I noticed your road sign on the highway when my 
family and I were moving into town.” 

Tom smiled. “We've got a fine club. You’re a fairly 
new arrival, I take it.” 

“Pretty new. We moved here in January.” 

“Well, I think you'll like it here in Pennington.” 

“T’m sure we will. Glad to have met you, Mr. Ger- 
son. Don’t run into any more cinders.” 

That evening at dinner Tom told of his mishap and 
of the young doctor who had fixed him up. 

“Sharp fellow, too,” Tom said with conviction. 
“Spotted my Kiwanis button right away.” 

“Why don’t you get him for the club?” asked Tom 
Junior, without missing a stroke with his fork. 

Tom raised his eyebrows as the idea struck him. 
But the executive in him came out in his reply. 

“Don’t think I haven’t been giving that a good deal 
of thought, young fellow. But we don’t rush into these 
things, you know.” 

Two days later Tom phoned Dr. Ed Kemp and in- 
vited him to a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Pen- 
nington. 





THE CLUB MEETING that next Wednesday went very 
well. Tom was proud of the warm interest his fellow 
members took in Dr. Kemp and pleased with the 
president’s cordial welcome of his guest. After lunch 
Kemp got to talking to several members, until he 
glanced at his watch, hurriedly excused himself, and 
approached Tom. 
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“Tom, this is wonderful, but I’ve got to get back to 
the office.” 

“Well, I’m glad you could come.” 

“Thanks again for having me. Let’s get together 
soon.” 

After Kemp had gone, Tom went to the club secre- 
tary’s office and filled out a membership proposal 
form on the doctor. 

A week later, Tom was notified by the secretary 
that Dr. Kemp had been cleared for membership by 
the Attendance and Membership Committee and ap- 
proved by the club’s board of directors. The same 
afternoon, Tom called Kemp and made a luncheon 
date. 





AT Noon the next Monday, Tom went to a quiet res- 
taurant near Kemp’s office. The doctor was ten min- 
utes late. 

“Sorry. Had a small emergency at the office. A six- 
vear-old boy.” 

“Anything serious?” 

“Almost fatal. He spilled a bottle of ink on our 
record cards. My receptionist is ready to quit. I need 
a light tranquilizer. What are you having?” 

Twenty minutes later, over coffee, Ed Kemp said, 
“Well, how are you and the other fellows at Kiwanis 
getting along?” 

“Pretty well. But we think we'll soon be doing 
even better.” 

“Oh? How so?” 

“We figure we'll have you in with us.” 

Ed Kemp stopped with his coffee cup half way to 
his mouth. He lowered it back onto his saucer. 

“You mean you want me to join?” 

“Well, you seemed to like us, and we like you. 
And you're the kind of man we need.” 

Kemp crinkled his brow. “Well,” he said after a 
moment, “this is quite a compliment. But look, Tom, 
I really don’t know much about Kiwanis or about 
what membership in it would involve.” 

Tom pulled copies of Kiwanis in Action and Ki- 
wanis in Brief from his pocket. 

“You'll know a lot more after you read these. Look, 
think it over for a day or two, Ed, and then give me 
a call, will you?” 

“All right, I’ll do that....Here, let go of that check.” 


THE CALL to Tom’s office came Thursday afternoon. 
Tom lifted the receiver. “Tom...Ed Kemp...fine, swell. 
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Say, I read your booklets and I've thought it all over 
and—well, I'd like to join. So where do we go from 
here?” 

“We go into the pre-induction program. Here’s what 
that is....” 

When Tom hung up five minutes later he leaned 
back in his chair and clasped his hands behind his 
head. 

A moment later his secretary came in. “Here are 
those letters—well, you’re looking awfully happy for 
some reason.” 

“I'm in a good mood,” Tom said. 
you a raise.” 

“Hmm. You look good, but you sound ill. Maybe 
you'd better talk to a doctor.” 

; Jee did.” 
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Tue First stace of Ed Kemp’s pre-induction program 
consisted of a very pleasant dinner for the Kemps at 
the Gersons’. Afterwards, in the living room, Alice 
Kemp said: 

“Ellen, what kind of refreshments should I serve 
next week when we have the committee over?” 

“Well, let’s see—” 

Tom Gerson broke in. “This is no place for us, Ed. 
Come on out to the garage and look at my new out- 
board.” 

The next Wednesday the Gersons went to the 
Kemps’ for dinner. At eight the Kiwanis Education 
and Fellowship Committee arrived. In the next hour 
and a half they showed Ed and Alice Kemp what 
Kiwanis meant and what their club had meant to the 
town of Pennington. Highlight of the evening was the 
presentation by Joe Parrish, who used his insurance 
sales-kit slide projector to show slides of the club’s 
achievements. 

Ken Lake, the president, was able to drop by only 
for a “Hello.” But it was obvious that the Kemps 


deeply appreciated his courtesy. 
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A FEW pDAYs LATER Ed Kemp was inducted into the 
Kiwanis Club of Pennington. The chairman of the 
Kiwanis Education and Fellowship Committee was in 
charge of the program. His induction remarks were 
simple and friendly but dignified. 

After the club had expressed their cordial welcome 
to Ed, President Lake added his own and fastened 
the lapel button of membership to Ed’s coat. Tom, as 


Ed’s sponsor, stepped forward to give Ed his new 
member’s kit, Kiwanis and You. Finally, to the sound 
of the entire club’s applause, the chairman invested 
Tom with his red Circle of Distinction. 

Just before Tom left the meeting, the president 
came over to him. 

“We've got ourselves a good man there, Tom. Stick 
close to him for a while, will you?” 

“You can count on that,” Tom said. 
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IN THE MONTHs that followed, Tom saw to it that Ed 
Kemp’s membership in the club became rooted and 
that the roots were nourished. He helped Ed get to 
know the members better at each meeting. He ad- 
vised Ed to attend the new-members’ meetings held 
by the Kiwanis Education and Fellowship Committee. 
He asked Ed if he’d like to join him in serving on the 
Public Relations Committee. Ed said he didn’t know 
if he could be of much help there but he was willing 
to try. At the committee meetings the chairman and 
the other members encouraged Ed to express his 
ideas. Soon.his trained mind, articulateness, and vigor 
were proving a substantial asset to the committee. 

Ed Kemp’s conviction that he had been wise to join 
Kiwanis was strengthened week after week. He was 
especially pleased at the friendly reception given to 
his wife at ladies’ nights. Her experience of Kiwanis 
through Ed’s pre-induction program had made her 
eager to attend, and Ellen Gerson made it a point to 
see that she met everybody and enjoyed herself 
thoroughly. 

Tom Gerson’s forty-second birthday came around 
after Ed Kemp had been a Kiwanian for some eight 
months. Tom’s committee took due and jovial note of 
the occasion. Then, after a round of congratulations, 
Ed stood up, one hand behind his back. 

“I’ve got a little present for Tom—one that has a 
very special meaning. I'd like to give it to him.” 

Ed presented Tom with a gift-wrapped carton he 
had been holding behind him. The others crowded 
round as Tom opened it. 

The present had a base of polished light hardwood. 
It carried a small silver presentation plate engraved 
with the words, “To Tom—with warmest thanks. Ed.” 

Mounted firmly in the center of the wood base was 
a very large cinder. THE END 


A booklet, The New Kiwanian, describes 
in detail the process of new-member pre- 
induction, induction, and follow-up. It can be 
obtained by any Kiwanian upon request from 
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By REUBEN P. JESCKE 


President, Sioux Falls College, South Dakota 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Sioux Falls 


as I saw a “six pack” of empty 
beverage bottles where they had been thrown on the 
city sidewalk. Farther down the street large chunks of 
scrap paper had been sucked by the wind into an other- 
wise lovely hedge. 

As everyone knows, these are not isolated instances. 
Every highway has its litter of empty cans, cast-off 
tires, and even occasional sacks of garbage. At a lake 
in one of our national parks this summer one section of 
the water’s edge was graced by empty picnic piates and 
discarded containers. 

People go so far as to deliberately disfigure public 
facilities and national shrines. Some years ago my wife 
and I climbed the many steps to enter the upper dome 
of an attractive state capitol. Imagine our consternation 
when at this point we found ourselves surrounded by 
a great mass of scrawls, names, and foolish written 
comments. 

This, I maintain, is the blind spot of millions of other- 
wise patriotic people. It is our failure to see it as a 
common duty to maintain one’s land as a place of 
beauty, of cleanliness, and of continuing benefits for 
the use of all. Through our lack of awareness we are 
robbing others and ourselves of enjoyment ane patriotic 
inspiration. 

At times the safety of others is | Negli- 
gence in park areas may bring destruction through fires. 
The impression made upon those who visit us from 
other lands of advanced civilization is often unfavorable. 

Isn’t anyone doing anything about such a state of 
affairs? As a matter of fact, a good deal of concern 
has been generated and a good bit is being done. Laws 
have been passed to give pause to the would-be “litter 
bug” Containers for waste material may be found on 
city sidewalks and along country highways. Signs urge 
care with fire, encourage the picking up of trash, and 
prohibit defacing of public property. Government 
spends money to keep our thoroughfares free of dis- 
cards. Clean-up drives remind the public to keep our 
cities neat. And there are other efforts. 

The very fact that government is doing something to 
regulate billboards along the highways addresses itself 
not only to safe driving but to the beauty of the coun- 
tryside. Signs indiscriminately placed, allowed to de- 
teriorate, or simply arrayed in excessive numbers do 
something less than add beauty to our roadsides. 

Laws have been passed, containers placed, follow-up 
carried on, signs posted—but still, and daily, the viola- 
tions continue. We need law and law enforcement. But 
it is also true that we cannot legislate virtue. In other 
words, not enough has yet been done to ensure progress 
in removing our blind spot. 

We need more of what is already being widely done, 
a consistent program of public education. Our natural 
resources, Our man-made resources, our visible pro- 
jections of beauty and patriotism: these are all a part 
of our national greatness. More than that, they are 
really a part of our social fibre as a great people living 
within a great continent. 
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How much can be done to support almost anything 
when a group of people put their minds to it! Commu- 
nities have many ways of promoting the meeting of any 
given need. A state may deter; it may also take initia- 
tive in a positive direction. The schools can do far 
more to include this subject among the “values of de- 
mocracy.” Clubs such as Kiwanis can achieve an addi- 
tional degree of self-consciousness here. The home 
must address itself as perhaps seldom before to the 
basic virtues of responsibility to others, of cultivating 
beauty rather than destroying it, of prizing all that 
commends a nation to others. 

How would I myself go about doing this? This is a 
fair enough question to ask of anyone who criticizes 
human frailties. I would probably stress chiefly three 
things. 

One, that it is part of a man’s patriotic duty to work 
for the cleanliness, preservation, and upbuilding of all 
that is the common possession of those who inhabit the 
land. I am not at all convinced by the man who stands 
up and fervently sings the national anthem, with his 
hand over his heart, but who in the next hour or two 
leaves the ball park to litter the public highway with 
his junk. There are numerous variations of such conduct. 

Two, that each person can and must have pride in 
his nation and its possessions. This consists of every- 
thing in whose use or appreciation we share. The flag 
is the outward symbol of a country. The reality for 
which it stands consists in large part of the things we 
see and use. I can recall from my boyhood days the 
deep pride with which we were taught to view our 
national heritage and its visible emblems. This is a con- 
sciousness that no one can afford to outgrow. 

Three, that responsible, imaginative conduct as re- 
lated to our jointly used resources in society is a civic 
moral value. It represents character; it is a form of 
personal maturity, even of integrity. This is part of that 
central position of the individual upon which the whole 
concept of a free people rests. Only as each of us rises 
to the challenge of being his best self in dealing with 
things that go beyond purely personal property, only 
then can an entire country be at its best. 


Srrone Quatities of character cannot well be—nor 
should they be—compartmentalized. If, for reasons of 
patriotism and out of concern for others, we are alert 
to the most effective use and best preservation of public 
property, that will lead to a similar attitude toward 
other responsibilities we jointly share. Surely this 
builds the total strength of a nation. 

Our whole continent is a land “beautiful for spacious 
skies, for amber waves of grain, for purple mountain 
majesties”...and for much else. The blind spot of so 
many is that they fail to see how the lapses of the 
individual can diminish this beauty so much for so 
many. By the same token, the sensitive concern of the 
individual helps to raise the public awareness of all. 
The concern is growing. I expect to see it more and 
more effectively expressed. THE END 
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CURIOUS CONVERSATION took place 
A recently in the employment 
office of a medium-sized Western 
manufacturer. Participating were a 
woman rehabilitation worker and the 
company’s personnel manager. The 
woman, who had supplied a blind 
girl in response to the firm’s urgent 
request for a highly skilled dictating 
machine operator, asked how the girl 
was getting along. 

“Helen is wonderful,” the manager 
answered. “She’s the equal of several 
stenographers.” 

“That’s fine,” replied the place- 
ment agent. “I’ve been told that you 
have other vacancies. Can we pro- 
vide another of our girls?” 

The personnel manager looked 
genuinely startled. Then he frowned 
and finally managed a smile. 
“Really,” he said, “I think we’ve 
done our bit.” 

Hardly anyone would disagree that 
from the standpoint of charity, this 
employer had made a contribution. 
The surprising development, of 
course, is that after the handicapped 
worker had proven highly efficient, 
the notion of charity would persist. 
That it does persist seems apparent. 
Despite statistics that reflect the job 
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efficiency of handicapped workers, 
and despite testimonials from satis- 
fied employers, an estimated seven 
million handicapped Americans are 
unemployed. Despite appeals made 
in their behalf, the odds—according 
to Charles H. Percy, president of Bell 
and Howell—are six to one against 
the hiring of a handicapped worker 
in periods of normal employment. 
Slogans such as “It’s good business 
to hire the handicapped” have been 
well received—as slogans. 

Why aren’t more handicapped 
workers employed? One reason, of 
course, is that despite overwhelming 
publicity to the contrary, many busi- 
nessmen still believe that a handi- 
capped worker would be less efficient 
and “more trouble” than a non-hand- 
icapped worker. Such arguments as 
the following are given: 
“Handicapped workers cannot match 
the non-handicapped in productivity.” 
“The handicapped worker is a poor 
safety risk. Hiring him is likely to 
boost the employer’s insurance 
rates.” 

“Absenteeism and turnover are 
higher among the handicapped than 
among the non-handicapped.” 
“Jobs would have to be changed to 
fit the handicapped.” 

There is yet a second reason. How- 
ever, it is one that has as yet been 
given almost no recognition, even by 
groups such as the President’s Com- 
mittee for employment of the handi- 
capped. Its importance is neverthe- 
less revealed by incidents such as the 
conversation between the rehabilita- 
tion worker and the personnel man- 
ager mentioned above. Essentially, it 
has to do with the fundamental atti- 
tudes of the employer(and probably 
of most of society) toward the handi- 
capped person, and the psychology 
involved in this relationship. 

The first problem—the economic 
one—has been met squarely by those 
who believe that the handicapped are 
not getting a “fair shake.” They point 
to the large amount of evidence in 
support of the handicapped worker. 
Some of it is as follows: 
> A well-circulated study was made 
among one hundred employers. The 
survey disclosed that in terms of 
productivity, turnover, absenteeism, 


and accident rate most employers 
rated their handicapped workers at 
least equal to non-handicapped. 
Some rated them higher. 

>» Another study, by the US Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, compared the work 
records of 11,000 handicapped and 
18,000 non-handicapped workers. In 
no respect did the handicapped fall 
below the able-bodied. 

> Reports on the safety records of 
handicapped workers have been ex- 
cellent. At Northrop Aircraft, where 
handicapped workers are employed 
side by side with the able-bodied, 
John B. Clark, industrial relations 
director, has said: 

The accident prevention analysis made 
by the Northrop safety engineering de- 
partment showed that in those depart- 
ments employing the physically handi- 
capped, there was a much higher “Safety 
1.Q.” attitude among the unimpaired 
as well as among the physically handi- 
capped....We at Northrop have noticed 
a more stable behavior among the phys- 
ically handicapped in complying with 
company policies and work instructions, 
and perhaps this has been a psycho- 
logical persuasion to the unimpaired per- 
son to work safely. The presence of the 
physically handicapped at Northrop has 
been a good morale builder for all em- 
ployees and their families. 
> The contention that hiring the hand- 
icapped might cause increased in- 
surance rates for an employer has 
been denied categorically by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, which has stated that 
there is “no provision in the Work- 
man’s Compensation insurance poli- 


cies or rates that penalize an 
employer for hiring handicapped 
workers.” 


> The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has issued a very positive 
endorsement of the handicapped 
worker, and has published a guide to 
hiring the physically handicapped. 
The objection that the hiring of a 
handicapped worker requires 
changes in the way the job is done 
does not seem to be well founded. 
Obviously a handicapped person is 
disqualified from certain jobs, but so 
are most normal workers. A slightly- 
built man who could function well 


The handicapped werker has shown himself to be equal 
te the non-handicapped werker in the right job. Nevertheless, 
many employers still offer resistance— 


perhaps for reasons 


they are not fully aware of themselves 
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as a salesman might be wholly un- 

suited to a construction worker’s job. 

No one has claimed that handicapped 

workers are fitted for every kind of 

job or that elaborate modifications 
should be made to bring the work 
within their capabilities. What is 
claimed is that many jobs exist that, 
without any modification, could be 
performed as well by a handicapped 
worker as by a non-handicapped one. 

In other cases a very simple and in- 

expensive modification might bring 

a job within a handicapped worker's 

capabilities. For example, rearrang- 

ing the pick-up piles on an assembly 
job might easily fit the task to a one- 
armed worker. Changing a machine 
from foot control to hand control 
might make another job suitable for 

a man or woman whose legs are un- 

usable or missing. On the other hand, 

it would hardly be expected that a 

shipping company redesign its trucks 

to make it possible for legless drivers 
to operate them. 

The case for the handicapped 
worker, as presented by his sup- 
porters, boils down to a few simple 
ideas: 

1 The handicapped worker should be 
hired or not hired on the basis of 
his ability to do the job and on no 
other basis. 

2 The facts have shown that the 
handicapped worker, if adequately 
rehabilitated and placed in a suit- 
able job, can do at least as well as 
the non-handicapped employee. 

3 Handicapped workers should be 
allowed to compete for jobs on an 
equal basis with the non-handi- 
capped. 

Relatively few companies, however, 

have brought their hiring policies in 

line with these propositions. 

The handicapped worker’s case has 
probably been weakened by the very 
use of the word “handicapped.” Re- 
habilitation workers today are trying 
to get employers to think in terms 
of the handicapped worker's abilities 
rather than his disabilities. From 
this point of view a person with a 
physical abnormality is not “handi- 
capped” if his abnormality does not 
prevent him from doing a given job 
satisfactorily. Since a typist does not 
use her legs in typing, lack of them 
would not constitute a disability for 
a straight typing job. On the other 
hand, such a person might. not be 
qualified for a secretarial position 
that involved moving about the office 
a great deal. 

All of the aforegoing, however, can 
go in one ear and out the other if 
there is no receptivity to it along the 
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way. And wherever the employer’s 
attitude toward handicapped people 
—natural as it may be—is a charitable 
one, receptivity is hampered. The 
notion of charity conflicts with the 
idea that the handicapped can be 
productive and self-reliant. It be- 
comes difficult to accept the possi- 
bility that a man with no legs may 
well be able to “stand on his own 
two feet” economically, if given the 
chance to do so. 

The unemployed handicapped per- 
son is necessarily a dependent, and 
almost every dependency status con- 
ceals subtle and dangerous psycho- 
logical traps. The individual who ex- 
ploits his dependent status is resented 
—the cripple, for example, who ad- 
vertises his misfortune and makes 
constant demands on our sympathy. 
On the other hand, we often forget 
that we can feel an unconscious re- 
sentment when someone whom we 
have accepted as a dependent wishes 
to become self-reliant. Psychologists 
find a double explanation for this. 
One is that we may interpret the 
dependent individual’s desire for 
self-reliance as a rejection of our 
proffered help and sympathy. The 
other is that we do not like to lose 
the feeling of superiority of a certain 
kind that we may have enjoyed 
through recognition of the individ- 
ual’s dependence upon us. It is un- 
necessary to go beyond ordinary 
family life to see how much these 
factors enter into human relation- 
ships. The situation of the parent 
who unconsciously resists the child’s 
efforts to achieve independence was 
well recognized long before the 
advent of modern psychology. 

Certain forms of dependency, of 
course, are more attractive to normal 
people than are others. Children are 
far more completely dependent than 
are most handicapped adults, but it 
is taken for granted that they should 
be, and their parents and relatives 
enjoy ministering to their weakness 
and incapabilities. The handicapped 
adult generates an entirely different 
and far more negative response. A 
partial explanation may be that the 
obviously handicapped remind us, at 
an unconscious level, of illness, dis- 
figurement, incapacitation. This un- 
comfortable feeling can easily emerge 
in the form of rationalizations, such as 
“the handicapped worker is a poor 
safety risk”—rationalizations that of 
course are usually perfectly sincere. 

Other psychological factors that 
may complicate the problem of the 
handicapped worker probably origi- 
nate from some basic attitudes in our 





highly competitive and industrialized 
society. We are strongly motivated 
by the goals of power and success, 
which are conceived primarily in 
tangible form. Perhaps we find it 
difficult to see the physically handi- 
capped as anything but drags on our 
success drives, even though an ob- 
jective analysis of the facts shows 
that they need not be. 


Awotuer Factor in the problem may 
be the increasing value that today’s 
companies place on appearances. 
More and more firms are striving to 
achieve “the corporation look” in 
their offices, their plants, and their 
employees. Many personnel execu- 
tives and office managers no doubt 
feel that wheelchairs, crutches, and 
leg braces would be intolerable in an 
office decorated and furnished-in the 
best of current industrial taste. To 
these managers an employee’s physi- 
cal appearance is often as important as 
his job efficiency—sometimes even 
more so. A limp, a slightly curved 
spine, a missing arm—any of these 
would probably be felt to strike a 
highly unsuitable note in a personnel 
picture of physical perfection and 
good looks. 

There is admittedly no way to 
evaluate objectively the effect such 
psychological factors as these may 
have. But there is a considerable 
amount of data on the economic as- 
pects of the handicapped-worker 
problem, and it is not very encour- 
aging. 

For example, 
Eisenhower said: 

There are now two million disabled 
persons who could be rehabilitated and 
thus returned to productive work. Un- 
der the present rehabilitation program 
only 60,000 of these disabled individ- 
uals are returned each year to full and 
productive lives. Meanwhile, 250,000 of 
our people are annually disabled. There- 
fore, we are losing ground at a distress- 
ing rate. 

By 1959 the “rehabilitated and re- 
turned to work” figure had been in- 
creased only to 80,720. 

What the United States can gain 
by permitting the disabled to earn 
their own living was convincingly 
demonstrated by the results of the 
1956 federal-state program for the 
rehabilitation and employment of the 
handicapped. During that year a total 
of 66,283 handicapped persons were 
restored to the labor force through 
the program. In the first full year 
after their rehabilitation, their total 
earnings jumped from $17,000,000 to 

(see HANDICAPPED page 44) 


in 1954 President 
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ww" pays are short and the life of a city is mostly conducted 

indoors, the park sleeps. The snow of its landscape— 
untouched by snow chains, whirring tires, grating 
snowplows—accumulates in patterns of its own, framed 
beneath barren branches. Boys occasionally avail themselves 
of this enlarged backyard, a few pedestrians use the 
sidewalks as shortcuts, but for a few months the park 
belongs to small, Walt-Disneyesque creatures. And then 


one day the breath of the city quickens in anticipation 
... It 1s spring. 
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[we parK is a world apart from the 
busy streets that surround it. In spring 
the grass displays a vivid, inviting 


greenness ; the leaves on the trees are 


young and tender. In summer leafy 


boughs and untrammeled expanses 
offer a respite from heat and hustle 
The maturity of autumn brings new 
shades of color, of feeling, of experi- 
ence. Throughout—to the passersby, 
the dog-walkers, the lovers, the 
lunchers, the loafers, the world at 


large the park invites conversation 











Tue park not only finds old friends, new friends, and strangers conversing freely, it momen- os ad 
tarily frees man from civilization aS an Oasis frees him from the burning sand and sun He 
may sit and think, read his paper, or observe nature. He may find a sudden community with 
the ever-present horde of pigeons. He may even delight in renouncing the park’s conscious 
pleasures—through sleep. Without the restraint of the city that lies so near, he can be himself 
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| he scene is a barnacle-encrusted 
hulk. Gold bullion sleeps in its hold. 
Through the murky water the hero lumbers in 
slow motion, his head encased in a clumsy 
brass globe and his feet weighted with lead. 
An octopus slithers from a crevice, and 
above sharks and devil fish whisk silently by. 
Then, as the underwater plot thickens, the 
villain appears, wielding a knife and 
grinning ominously behind a thick face-plate.... 


In sucu familiar stereotypes of high 
adventure under the waves, both 
divers wear equipment that has re- 
mained essentially unchanged for 





well over a hundred years; both 
brave the unchanging hazards of the 
depths. And the reader or viewer, in 
the safety of his armchair or theater 
seat, satisfies an urge that has pes- 
tered man as long as he has recorded 
his actions. 

Today, however, the urge to see 
what goes on beneath the water's 
surface is not always satisfied vicar- 
iously. Last year an estimated eight 
million North Americans took a look 
for themselves. New equipment and 
new diving techniques have brought 
underwater adventure to the school 
teacher and the bank clerk. Perfected 
by World War II “frogmen,” skin 
diving for amateurs has since caught 
on rapidly. Manufacturers have ex- 
ploited the interest, abetted by skin- 
diving sagas from books, movies, and 
television. Vanishing from the scene 
is the familiar Martian-like diver, 
replaced by lithe, rubber-clad divers 
carrying their own air in twin tanks. 

But the dangers are still there. 
Even with improved equipment and 
better techniques, water remains a 
killer. It is a truth that too many ad- 
venture-seeking divers discover too 
late. Expert divers—by errors in judg- 
ment, by equipment failure, or just 
plain bad luck—have forfeited their 
lives in the silent depths. Last sum- 
mer, at an international gathering in 
Europe, two famous divers failed to 
surface. They were found much 
later—in no condition to explain what 
had happened. 

Despite the omnipresent dangers 
of underwater adventure, man has 
never hesitated to forsake his own 
element in favor of water. Since 
ancient times divers have been ex- 
ploring the bottom, sometimes out of 
curiosity, sometimes for business, 
usually with no equipment of any 
kind. A Persian bas relief, 2800 years 
old, indicates how long men have 
been trying to imitate fish. It depicts 


a man swimming underwater with 
some kind of bladder used as a lung 
device. Aristotle describes an appar- 
atus that consisted of a float and an 
air tube that went down ten feet to 
a diver. Alexander the Great is said 
to have used a diving chamber around 
330 B.c. 

The first practical diving suit, with 
metal helmet and air hose, was in- 
vented by Augustus Siebe in 1819. It 
served until 1937, when an American, 
the late Max Gene Nohl, invented a 
self-contained suit. Nohl’s use of air 
tanks, strapped to the diver’s back, 
paved the way for today’s “scuba” 
equipment (an abbreviation for “self- 
contained underwater breathing ap- 
paratus”). The popular Aqua-Lung, 
developed by Jacques- Yves Cousteau 
and Emile Gagnon, refined Nohl’s ap- 
paratus still further, although the 
principle remains the same: when 
the diver inhales, the tank releases 
air through a diaphragm; when he 
exhales, the air is blown into the 
water. 

As the man who bridged the old 
and the new in diving techniques, 
Nohl was extremely disturbed over 
what he called “the appalling lack 
of safeguards in the field of skin div- 
ing.” Nohl admitted that part of the 
fault for accidents lay with divers 
themselves, but he also believed that 
much of the blame rests with equip- 
ment manufacturers, who produce 
amateur diving gear without policed 
safeguards and without a uniform 
code of standards. When Nohl 
founded the American Diving Equip- 
ment Company in’ 1954, he was the 
only major producer of such equip- 
ment in America. Today, hundreds of 
plants making amateur underwater 
equipment have sprung up, some 
with dubious reputations. 

“Many of the divers who die are 
the victims of faulty equipment,” 
Nohl said before his death recently. 


Once largely an occupation, diving has at last become 


a sport. But it is one sport in which the amateurs 


need to be as well-trained as the professionals 


By TED JAY RAKSTIS 


“I don’t know how legal safeguards 
could be set up. It could best be done 
on a state level, or it could be han- 
dled by the federal government—per- 
haps by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. But something must be done, 
and soon.” 

When a piece of skin diving equip- 
ment is questionable, the diver never 
knows when his air regulator might 
be shut off, leaving him to choke 
underwater. Or, with one type of 
lung, the regulator may deliver air 
with an improper oxygen content, 
causing loss of judgement in the 
diver, then loss of consciousness. If the 
diver gets too much oxygen, he be- 
comes forgetful, confused, and finally 
has convulsions. Besides regulator 
failure, an improperly set diaphragm 
can permit water to leak in. Air 
hoses have been known to contain 
unnoticed punctures and soon be- 
come flooded. One manufacturer 
painted his air hose yellow for better 
visibility. The rubber soon deterior- 
ated. In addition, cheap surplus com- 
pressors for air tanks can be literally 
explosive. If the wrong type of lubri- 
cating oil is used, a diver can be 
blown to bits by a spontaneous ex- 
plosion when he surfaces. The same 
type of cheap compressor, improp- 
erly oiled, also can create a carbon 
monoxide effect. 

Many dealers sell skin diving 
equipment like toys, even to chil- 
dren. In California, a diver’s license 
is required to buy such equipment, 
but most states are without safe- 
guards. Sometimes price keeps 
equipment out of the wrong hands. 
Although a “snorkel” tube for sim- 
ple surface skin diving costs only a 
few dollars, scuba equipment—in- 
cluding face mask, swin fins, weighted 
belt, wrist depth gauge, and diving 
lung—costs at least $200. 

In the absence of controls, the re- 

(see DANGER BELOW page 44) 
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PART TWO: 


The happy life 


By RICHARD DUNLOP 
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ET A MAN cheerfully set about 
L spending a single night in every 
one of Miami Beach’s luxury hotels, 
and it would be a year and a month 
before he would check out from the 
last of them. If he were then still in- 
clined towards an epicurean life in 
a tropical paradise, he could cross 
Biscayne Bay to Miami and begin on 
another group of renowned inns. 
During his magnificently-pampered 
stay, he would see much that would 
make him wonder and much that 
would make him laugh, for around 
him would swirl the maddest, hap- 
piest life of any cities in America. 

Each year, four million people visit 
the fabled cities on Biscayne Bay, 
where, as described in the first article 
of this series, Americans have mar- 
ried their way of life to the land of 
frangipani and the trade winds to 
create an incomparable pleasure 
dome. They loaf in the sun, swim in 
cabana-lined pools, fish in the Gulf 
Stream. They play in plush night 
clubs and dine better than the 
Caesars in cosmopolitan restaurants. 
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Some of them detrain at the Florida 
East Coast Railway station on the 
north side of downtown Miami or 
at the Seaboard Airline station. Most 
drive into town over the Tamiami 
Trail through glamorous Coral 
Gables or down US 1 or Ocean Drive 
past the most resplendent motel rows 
in America. But many land at Inter- 
national Airport, second only to Chi- 
cago’s Midway in air traffic. At a 
field six times as large as LaGuardia, 
Miami has built a terminal that is 
longer than two Empire State Build- 
ings laid end to end. To service the 
guests of thirty-two scheduled car- 
riers there is a lineup of ticket 
counters stretching four city blocks, 
plus a Polynesian dining room, a 
luxurious hotel, and closed circuit 
television to announce plane arrivals. 
Limousines whiz passengers over a 
mile-long ramp to a cloverleaf on the 
nearest expressway. From there it 
is a brisk drive to downtown Miami 
or across the new Julia Tuttle Cause- 
way to the fabled hotels of Miami 
Beach’s Collins Avenue. 
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A newcomer to the Biscayne Bay 
cities soon discovers that rivalry still 
flourishes between Miami and Miami 
Beach. This no doubt would perturb 
William Jennings Bryan, who, during 
his declining years spent at his Villa 
Serena in Miami’s Coconut Grove 
district, tried to pour coconut oil on 
troubled waters. Said he of Miami 
Beach: “The child is the only rival 
a parent can welcome.” But Miami 
never has taken her glorious off- 
spring to her heart, and she competes 
lustily with the junior city for her 
share of fame and the tourist dollar. 

Both Miami and Miami Beach resi- 
dents are quick to point out that their 
city is separate from the other. Visi- 
tors must be forgiven, however, for 
sometimes losing sight of this com- 
petitive apartheid. Even Life maga- 
zine has confused the two cities. Once 
its editors ran an unfortunate picture 
of the mayor of Miami and identified 
him as the mayor of Miami Beach. 
Moreover, there is a certain eye-fill- 
ing similarity to the tawns. It is true 
that Miami has all the workaday 


Miami-Miami Beach 
are noted world- 
wide for outdoor 
living, and offer all 
sorts of examples of 
nature’s wonders 
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For the fisherman whose usual 
hauls consist of lake 

perch caught from a rowboat, the 
deep sea launches offer a new 
and exciting experience. 
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Looking west over modern Miami 
Beach hotels, each with a swimming 
pool, are the Auditorium, scene 
of the 45th Kiwanis International 
Convention, and across the bay, 
the city of Miami. 


industries and offices, spreading tracts 
of small houses, and even a few 
well-disguised slums, while Miami 
Beach prides itself on never turning 
a muscle except to entertain its 
guests. But Miami, too, has its glam- 
orous districts and tourist attractions, 
and both cities have the same open- 
toed, relaxed adjustment to a trade- 
winds clime. The sun shines alike on 
Miami's bayside beaches and Miami 
Beach's oceanside sands. It glistens 
equally on swimming pools, tropical 
gardens, and backyard barbecues on 
the island as on the mainland. All of 
the twenty or so separate towns that 
cluster beside the two queen cities 
share a way of life in common. 

On weekends families on both sides 
of the bay muster on the beaches for 
such an orgy of charcoal broiling that 
tankers following the Gulf Stream off 
shore have noted the pall of smoke 
and thought the cities ablaze. Even 
in the dog days of July, Miamians 
are outdoor-living buffs. They swim, 
fish, golf, play tennis, bowl on the 
lawn, and ponder over checkers amid 
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blooms and _ exotic 


their tropical 
shrubs. 

“But isn’t it awfully hot today?” a 
visitor innocently asks. 

“Oh, no! The breeze off the ocean 
is so cooling.” 

“But don’t you think the humidity 
is high?” The visitor mops his brow. 

“A trifle. But the moisture in our air 
is healthy. It’s atomized sea water.” 

People who live on the shores of 
Biscayne Bay make full use of the 
cooling respite offered by air condi- 
tioning. Miami and Miami Beach are 
probably the most fully air-condi- 
tioned cities in the world. Nor is 
widespread indoor climate control 
the post-war innovation that it is in 
most American cities. It is something 
that grandfather was accustomed to. 
Back in 1911, cakes of ice were cached 
under the floor of Miami’s Alcazar 
motion picture theatre and air blown 
over them by electric fans to cool 
off the audience. 

Probably it is because of their re- 
laxed, outdoor way of life that Miam- 
ians are so cheerful. People in Miami- 
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Miami Beach wear genuine smiles, 
something that can be disconcerting 
to visitors from more “businesslike” 
cities. Even the police in downtown 
Miami tweet like birds to signal traf- 
fic, and red lights change to green 
with a merry ting from a little bell 
tucked away in the mechanism. 

Showmanship is part of Miami- 
Miami Beach’s way of life. It is ex- 
pected in renowned hotels and clubs, 
but it surprises visitors to see a deliv- 
ery truck cruising about town with a 
proud placard on its side giving 
credits to its crew, television style: 

DRIVER. . .Al Piconni 
Jumper. . .Ed Morino 
Jumper’s Helper. . Ernie Blessington 

Showmanship also dictates that a 
hugh sewage tank in Coral Gables be 
prevented from blighting the land- 
scape. The city engaged a muralist 
to paint Indian scenes on its surface, 
and today tourists make a point of 
visiting the tank because it looks so 
nice. Miamians are also given to 
glistening neon-sign extravaganzas 
rivaling those of Los Angeles. They 





























advertise everything from extermi- 
nators to the fanciest night clubs. It 
is no wonder that when the magnifi- 
cent Fontainebleau Hotel opened, the 
management decided that they could- 
n’t possibly out-dazzle the signs of 
the 375-or-so luxury hotels already 
ensconced on Collins Avenue. In a 
burst of reverse showmanship, they 
put up no sign at all. The visitor is 
expected to know that this super- 
gorgeous edifice is what it is. 

Miamians, of course, scoffed. “They 
spent so much money on the Fon- 
tainebleau that they can’t even afford 
a sign,” was the rumor. 

Let a visitor drive out Biscayne 
Boulevard, which cost a million dol- 
lars a mile to pave during the last 
burst of Miami’s 1920’s boom, or out 
Brickell Avenue to Coconut Grove 
with its winding streets and gardens, 
its arches of strange, sweet-scented 
trees. Let him explore Coral Gables 
or tour the flower-decked back boule- 
vards of Miami Beach. Wherever he 
goes in Miami, Miami Beach, or sur- 
rounding communities, he will find 
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spectacular architecture. Miamians 
are excellent clients for the architect 
with imagination. 

“In other towns the client reins in 
the architect,” one architect said. 
“But here you dream your dreams 
of buildings and you build them!” 

There are innumerable office build- 
ings, hotels, shops, and mansions of 
fresh and original design in Miami 
and Miami Beach. If an architect 
thinks his plan for a new bayside 
department store should include a 
boat dock, it is done. An office build- 
ing for lawyers that resembles a 
somewhat severe wedding cake was 
built. It has been termed appropriate 
by members of the profession since 
its round shape will make it even 
more difficult to corner the occupants. 

There is one point on which no 
man building a hotel will compromise, 
however. He insists that his structure 
feature a splendid swimming pool, 
replete with a futuristic diving board. 
He knows full well that most guests 
pass up some of the most beautiful 
beaches in the world to swim in a 
pool where a comfortable sundeck 
and cabana are handy. He knows, 
too, of the cruel fate of one of the 
grandest of post-war hotels, which 
was erected so that its own shadow 
kept the sun from its swimming pool. 

Miami and Miami Beach are always 
in transition. Every year sees a hotel 
of yesterday fall before the steel ball 
of the wreckers. Even a twenty-year- 
old hotel is considered ancient and at 
the very least due for an extensive re- 
modeling. That is why Miami Beach 
alone has built more resort hotels 
since World War II than the rest of 
the world put: together. Crumbling 
mansions of the 1920’s are being de- 
molished to make way for still more 
lavish hotels. Even a generous group 
of hotels built in World War II are on 
the target range. An exception to the 
rule that hotels and motels are re- 
placing other land uses is the old 
Miami Biltmore in Coral Gables, 
which underwent a metamorphosis 
and emerged as a veterans’ hospital. 


Nicut ctuss, of which there are 
never fewer than fifty and sometimes 
as many as one hundred, rise and fall 
in favor with meteoric rapidity. One 
year “the place to go” was located 
next to an undertaking parlor, which 
led wits to quip that both neighbors 
catered to stiffs. Perhaps this June 
everybody will be crossing the bay 
to Miami to watch underwater bath- 
ing beauties in the tiptop penthouse 
of the newly revamped Everglades. 
Perhaps Bill Jordan’s Bar of Music 


will have the revue of the year or 
the Bal Masque at the Americana 
or the La Ronde Club at Fontaine- 
bleau will be the talk of thé town. 
One thing is certain. The night clubs 
will continue to keep a motley col- 
lection of neckties and jackets on 
hand for guests who arrive wearing 
sports shirts in the mistaken idea 
that all Miami and Miami Beach are 
as informal as a day at the beach. 

Restaurants in the two cities offer 
other diversions—such as sea urchin 
caviar and raw conch. The caviar is 
in chronic short supply, since each 
urchin yields only a teaspoonful of 
the rich and fatty eggs. Visitors who 
find conch in their salad liken it to 
pieces of inner tube; it is also served 
bewitchingly marinated or as a gar- 
nish for a steak. At the Gallery on 
Miami’s Coral Way, diners enjoy 
lumaki, sea-food curry, teriyaki, and 
fried rice with almonds. Rock Cor- 
nish hen, old-fashioned beef stew, or 
roast prime ribs of beef are favorites 
in the Post and Paddock Room on 
East Bay Drive, Miami Beach. There 
is a French restaurant on Arthur 
Godfrey Road appropriately called 
Le Parisien and a favorite for Jewish 
cuisine on Collins Avenue with the 
mouth-watering name of Pumper- 
nik’s. There are, in short, some 3000 
restaurants, and a satisfying propor- 
tion of them will serve a very good 
meal. Nightclubbing, dining, idling 
beside the pool, or shopping on Miami 
Beach’s fashionable palm-lined Lin- 
coln Road or in the great stores along 
Miami’s Flagler Avenue can be full- 
time diversions for a visitor. In the 
winter jai-alai, purported to be the 
world’s fastest game, and dog and 
horse racing are popular. But alas for 
the man with gambler’s blood in his 
veins—gambling has fallen from fa- 
vor. The last casino in the grand man- 
ner opened just three days before 
Senator Kefauver arrived in town 
with his historic Senate Crime Com- 
mittee. The authorities clamped down 
the lid. Fortunately for the casino’s 
owners, a Texas oil man dropped 
$500,000 on one of the three nights it 
was open, and this more than cov- 
ered their losses. 

Sailing, speedboating, and water 
skiing on the bay, golf and tennis, 
archery and horseback riding—all 
await the visitor who is so inclined. 
But by far the most popular pastimes 
are sightseeing and fishing. Let a 
fisherman walk across Miami’s Bay- 
front Park to the wharves and there 
will be several deepsea fishing cap- 
tains waiting to take him out to sea. 

(see SUN CITIES page 47) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


“ooray, America is on the verge 

of the millenium! We can lower 
all taxes, disperse all communism 
and socialism, get rid of illnesses, 
resolve juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems, even eliminate traffic acci- 
dents. All we have to do is elect 
both a Republican and a Democrat 
for each public office. I know; I 
have been listening to the candi- 
dates. But woe unto us if either 
one gets defeated! 


* . * 


Long ago we established a taboo 
on risque stories and profanity at 
our club meetings. When a guest 
tells an off-color one, he is likely to 
be rewarded only with a courteous 
silence. He never tells us another. 
If you think this makes us holier- 
than-thou, then possibly thee thy- 
self needs a little more holiness. We 
respectfully refer you to the first 
Object and the first Objective of 
Kiwanis International. 


* * * 


“A teen ager,” says Tod Carey, 
“becomes an adult about four years 
before his parents think he does, and 
about four years after he thinks he 


does.” 
” * * 


Dangerous secret agents are at 
work in Washington. One of the 
worst is called Hidden Taxes. No- 
body is quite sure just what he 
takes. But we do know, for instance, 
that there are about 100 of those 
hidden taxes on an egg before the 
consumer gets to eat it, 116 on a 
man’s suit, 150 on a woman’s hat. 
We have a good FBI. We need a 
strong PBI—People’s Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 
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“A spendthrift,” declares friend 
Ray Halsey, “is a neighbor who makes 
more money than you do.” 


* * . 


Which reminds me of a story— 
seems that a little tiny nation over 
in Europe or somewhere wasn’t 
getting any aid from Uncle Sam, 
so it asked one of the big nations 
how to get such aid. “That’s easy,” 
the big nation explained. “You 
simply declare war on the United 
States. Of course, like Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, you'll be defeated. 
But right away then your American 
aid will start pouring in, and your 
economy will soon be healthier 
than ever.” 

The little nation pondered that a 
moment, then asked, “Okay, but 
what if I win?” 





Don’t be too proud, sir, if your 
Kiwanianne always laughs gener- 
ously at the jokes you tell in public. 
Maybe she simply knows she has 
lovely teeth. | 


* * 


“A bachelor,” declares Bill Boice, 
who is one, “is a man who thinks seri- 
ously about marriage.” 


. « * 


One of the great misconceptions 
concerning American women is that 
only the young can be beautiful. 
Why, I know any number of truly 
beautiful women who are well past 
twenty. 

* . 

Seems like every time I are just 
about to succeed in making both ends 
meet, something breaks loose in the 
middle. 









Our Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce sent out little Indian drums 
to boost its slogan, “Sell Phoenix— 
Year ’Round.” Embarrassingly, a 
too-late-discovered imprint on the 
little drums said “Made in Japan.” 


* . . 


The time must come when we teach 
morality in our schools. “Education” 
is not enough; it can simply make a 
scoundrel more dangerous. 


* * * 


One of the astounding facts of life 
in America is that many a business- 
man will get up at dawn off an ad- 
vertised mattress, drink advertised 
orange juice, drive an advertised 
car to his office, use advertised 
products such as typewriters, car- 
bon paper, pencils, pens, and ma- 
chines all day, drink advertised 
coffee at coffee break time, smoke 
advertised cigarettes, perhaps even 
kiss a stenographer wearing adver- 
tised lipstick that is itself a form of 
advertising, sneak off to an adver- 
tised ball game, in fact use ad- 
vertised merchandise during every 
minute of his twenty-four hour day 
—but turn down a proposal to ad- 
vertise on the grounds that adver- 
tising doesn’t pay! 


* * . 


“Faith,” says my new friend Bob 
Sandeman, a Kiwanian up in Eng- 
lewood, Chicago, Illinois, “sees the 
invisible, believes the incredible, 
and is rewarded with the impos- 


sible.” 
> £6 


Only objection I have to telling a 
good story to a bunch of men is that 
it invariably reminds some other gent 


of a dull one. 


* * * 


Oren (no kin) Minter, our 
Kiwanis club president, is a master 
of dry wit. Or was for years, until 
we elected him. Now when he so 
much as starts an alleged joke at 
the podium, we hoot him down. 
That forces him to start one next 
week in a serious vein, with a sur- 
prise snapper at the end. But he 
has run short of such material, and 
if any of you good readers know a 
corker, mail it to me. After I have 
aired it around as my own creation, 
I'll pass it on to him. 


+ * 7 


Work hard, young man; the job 
you save may be your own. 
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The Beach 


Sketches by JANET LaSALLE 
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N EXT MONTH more than 14,000 
Kiwanians, wives, and children will 
converge on Miami Beach. When not 
occupied with convention sessions, 
they'll find dozens of things to see 
and do—too many, in fact, to make 
choosing easy. But even if the visitor 


makes a point of looking care- 
at the city—breathing it in, as 
Janet LaSalle has done—he 


may find that without “doing” any- 
thing, he has had a memorable ex- 
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Kiwanians this summer can 
do as Columbus did — discover the Antilles, 
a short hop from Miami-Miami Beach 





FEW MEDIEVAL European geographers and naviga- 

tors suspected that somewhere west, in the un- 
known stretches of the Atlantic, was a vast archipelago 
or continent. On their charts the semi-mythical land 
(called “Antilla”) was located vaguely between the 
Canaries and India. When the voyages of Columbus 
proved that the distant lands were an archipelago, the 
name “Antilles” was applied. 

Gateway from the United States to the once-mysteri- 
ous Antilles is Miami-Miami Beach, scene of Kiwanis 
International’s Forty-fifth Annual Convention, June 26- 
30. Like a causeway from Florida to South America, 
the islands curve through the warm Caribbean Sea. 
Although each island has a distinct personality, all bask 
in the tropic sunshine of the old Spanish Main. Some 
have become popular resorts; others are largely “undis- 
covered.” We offer a selection of both, readily admitting 
that islands not mentioned have their own special 
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charms. Today, over the entire Antilles, airplanes island- 
hop on regular schedules. And, for the more leisurely, 
inter-island boats hold to the form of transportation that 
Columbus used when he opened up the New World. 


PIRATES AND SHIP-WRECKERS: 


Tue 700 tstanps of the Sahamas begin less than fifty 
miles from Miami-Miami Beach and arch away to the 
southeast for almost 800 miles. Their history begins 
where the history of the New World begins—in October, 
1492 when the Genoese navigator Christopher Columbus 
landed on Watling Island. 

The islands, today a British crown colony, underwent 
centuries of invasions and revolts, resulting in the kind 
of lawlessness favored by the pirates who found the 
Bahamas a convenient base for predatory operations in 
the Antilles. When England sent Captain Woodes Rogers 
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to the Bahamas in 1718 as royal governor, his first act 
was to round up some 1000 pirates. He promptly par- 
doned all but eight, who were hung when they expressed 
doubts about their ability to give up piracy. 

With the spectacle of eight of their fellows hanging 
from yardarms, the reformed pirates renounced the sea 

and took up the intentional wrecking of ships. For a 
time ship-wrecking and salvaging were the backbone of 
the Bahamas economy, and even as late as 1905 a writer 
noted fewer wrecks and concluded that the “old, allur- 
ing industry of wrecking has almost passed away.” 

Today the invasions are by sun-seeking tourists. The 
sea still figures prominently in the story of the Bahamas, 
however. The beach-ringed islands and shallow, clear 
waters make the Bahamas great favorites for fishing, 
boating, and skin diving. 


ONE OF NATURE'S SHOWPLACES 


Tue Arawak Inoprans, who lived on Jamaica before the 
Spaniards arrived (and were exterminated by the Span- 
iards), called their island Xaymaca—‘“Isle of Springs.” It 
was a fitting name, for springs issue from countless 
ravines in the island’s mountainous backbone. Columbus, 
stranded on the north coast for twelve months in 1503-4, 
took water from the springs for his crew. The Spaniards 
changed the name to Sant’ Jago; the English fought the 
French and Spanish and re-named it “Jamaica.” 

With English control came English planters, who 
sometimes doubled as gentleman farmers and ungentle- 
manly buccaneers. When profits from their sugar, cocoa, 
and coffee plantations slackened, they took to the sea. 
Nowadays, the rum and sugar industries account for half 
of Jamaica’s exports. It is the tourist industry, however, 
that recently has become a basic of Jamaica’s economy. 

A favorite resort because of its variety in geography 
and vegetation, the island offers mountains, plains, and 
rain forests almost unreal in their tropical brilliance. 


Rhythm-minded islanders sing and dance by tra- 
dition. Even hard work, like hauling in a 60-yard 
fishing net, calls for a song. Limbo dancing, akin 
to high jumping in reverse, keeps muscles lithe. 
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Someone once claimed that Jamaicans are light-hearted 
because they are surrounded by nature’s most lavish 
productions. At Kingston, Montego Bay, or Ocho Rios, 
the rhythms of Jamaica’s calypso bands express that 
light-heartedness. 


BOOM ISLAND 


WHEN THE First Festival Casals opened in 1957 in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, one musician notably absent was the 
maestro himself—Pablo Casals. Days earlier, during an 
orchestra rehearsal, the renowned cellist became seri- 
ously ill, saddening his newly-adopted countrymen and 
dampening the hopes of officials who were counting on 
Casals’ stature to put Puerto Rico on the cultural map. 
A year later, however, their hopes were realized. Casals 
had recovered and directed the second festival, then a 
third, and this June will conduct and play for the fourth. 

Puerto Rico, a US commonwealth since 1952 (and US 
territory since 1898), has already gone a long way to- 
ward establishing itself on the world’s economic map. 
Under “Operation Bootstrap,” begun in 1948, Puerto 
Ricans literally have lifted themselves from a position 
of economic dependency to one of sound finances. Most 
important has been the industrialization that replaced 
the old sugar-industry economy, inadequate for the is- 
land’s 2,300,000 people. 

With the beginnings of Bootstrap came American 
businessmen, who found no suitable hotel facilities. The 
Puerto Rican government promptly constructed a plush 
hotel in 1950, a year that saw 50,000 tourists arrive on 
the island. From then on, Puerto Rico has been the 
Caribbean’s boom island. Last year Puerto Rico enter- 
tained 260,000 visitors in scores of new hotels and resort 
facilities, and tourism spurted to fourth place as an 
island income-producer. 

The economic upsurge had not obliterated Puerto 
Rico’s Latin-American flavor, however. Ox-carts are 
still used in the zafra (sugar harvest) and business 
sometimes waits until siesta is over. Ponce de Leén, 
Puerto Rico’s colonizer and first governor, would find 
even today, amid North American bustle, a life much 
tempered by Caribbean air and ocean. 


FRENCH OUTPOST 


On May 4, 1904, residents of the French island of Mar- 
tinique breathed easier. Word had reached them that a 
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volcano on nearby St. Vincent Island had erupted, and 
it was believed that this eruption would relieve pressure 
on their own smoking Mount Pelée. It was a sense of 
security that proved false when four days later Mount 
Pelée exploded with a roar heard on islands hundreds 
of miles away. The destruction of St. Pierre, at the foot 
of Mount Pelée, was swift and complete. Lava and poi- 
sonous gasses annihilated 40,000, leaving one man alive— 


a condemned murderer deep in a dungeon. St. Pierre . 


was never rebuilt. 

A part of the French republic since it was ceded by 
England in 1814, Martinique did not emerge as a tourist 
center with the speed and popularity enjoyed by other 
Caribbean islands, partly because of the devastation 
(10 per cent of the island) of the Mount Pelée disaster. 
Today, however, with the help of the French government 
and good sugar and banana crops, Martinique has ex- 
panded its tourist facilities. Guides are fond of pointing 
out that the island’s most famous resident left the city 
of Trois-Ilets, emigrated to France, married Napoleon, 
and became Empress Josephine. 


DRIVE-IN VOLCANO 


FRENCH? Or English? Between 1750 and 1815, the pirate- 
descended residents of St. Lucia usually didn’t know 
which flag to raise when a man-of-war hove into Sou- 
friere Bay. Ownership changed hands no less than four- 
teen times as England and France heatedly disputed 
possession of what both thought was a strategic island. 
When the last smoothbore had boomed, England claimed 
St. Lucia as one of her Windward Islands. 

Today St. Lucians live a less exciting life than when 
their island was a pirate stronghold and a bone of con- 
tention between England and France. They retell the old 
legends and show the relics, but the pace of life has been 
tempered by the soft tradewinds that blow across the 
coconut and banana plantations. 

Still standing guard, however, over Soufriere Bay, as 
they always have since they pushed themselves 2500 feet 
out of the sea, are Le Gros Piton and Le Petit Piton, 
twin volcanic cones. Occasionally an adventurous visitor 
will climb one of the needle-like Pitons. Others are con- 





Harbor patrolmen at Bridgetown, Barbados wear 
uniforms designed 150 years ago by Lord Nelson. 
And for even longer, sugar has been harvested 
by hand on almost every island in the Caribbean. 
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tent with a trip into the world’s only drive-in volcano. 
Enterprising islanders built a road that circles the inner 
ridge of St. Lucia’s restless Soufriere volcano so that it 
is possible to view the boiling mud and bubbling sulfur 
from the comfort and safety of an automobile. 


THE PIRATE WHO NEVER WENT TO SEA 


Wuen ENGLAND erected a statue of Lord Nelson in 
London’s Trafalgar Square in 1840, the people of Bridge- 
town, Barbados were little impressed. After all, they put 
up their statue honoring the English naval hero twenty- 
seven years earlier. Barbados, most easterly of all the 
Antilles, has been intensely British ever since John 
Powell landed in 1625, set up a cross, and inscribed on a 
tree, “James, K. of E. and of this Island.” 

Called “Little England” because of its English cus- 
toms and place names, Barbados has been under un- 
interrupted British control since Powell landed. One 
man they didn’t control, however, was Sam Lord, a pi- 
rate who never went to sea. During the mid 1800’s Sam’s 
castle dominated Barbados’ east coast. When ships foun- 
dered on treacherous Cobblers Reef, in sight of Sam’s 
stronghold, Sam and cohorts rowed out in longboats, 
murdered any survivors, and then plundered the wreck. 
His castle is today one of the island’s showplaces. 

Unlike most of the volcanic Antilles, Barbados lies low 
against the sea, its rolling countryside reminiscent of 
England and Scotland. Since its settlement, the cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane has set the pattern of life. 


A ROAD MARCHING TO THE SEA 


Most MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS have venerable histories. 
Not so with the steel drum. It was “invented” during 
World War II, when military operations on Trinidad 
resulted in piles of surplus oil drums. The naturally 
musical people of Trinidad soon discovered that the 
drum-tops produced agreeable sounds when struck. Bet- 
ter yet, when the tops were hammered to form different 
sized bulges, tunes could be played. Thus was born the 
calypso steel bands that today seem permanently iden- 
tified with Trinidad. 

Second in size among the Antilles, Trinidad lies a 
scant sixteen miles off the South American coast, guard- 
ing the approaches to the oil-rich port of Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. Ships that put into the island’s capital, Port- 
of-Spain, load up on oil, sugar, and cocoa. Tourists can 
load up on practically anything at modest costs, for 
Port-of-Spain is one of the world’s tax-free ports. 

Running from Port-of-Spain to La Brea is a road 
that crosses Pitch Lake, a vast repository of natural 
asphalt that bubbles out of the earth as fast at it is re- 
moved for commercial purposes. Each year the road to 
La Brea moves, glacier-like, nearer to the sea. 


THE END 
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Hospitals and Institutions 


DUAL-PURPOSE DOMINOES 


DoMINOES, anyone? Members of the Flat Rock, Michi- 
gan club are domino-conscious these days, and members 
of other clubs in the Michigan District are becoming 
increasingly so. It’s not that the simple game is catching 
on as a form of Kiwanis fellowship, but is due rather 
to a deep interest in a new project of the Flat Rock club 

one that aids both handicapped children and mental 
patients, and does it with dominoes. 

Dick Reichard, Flat Rock club member and district 
chairman of the Boys and Girls Work committee, has 
long been familiar with the needs of schools and institu- 
tions for handicapped children. He knows, for example, 
that suitable toys are usually in short supply. One day 
last fall it occurred to Dick, who works for the Wayne 
County General Hospital, that patients in the mental 
ward might benefit from making some sort of therapeutic 
toy. When he checked with hospital officials, he learned 
that his notion was correct, and that they would welcome 
the opportunity to help handicapped children through 
patients’ efforts in the woodworking shop. Dick next ap- 
proached his Kiwanis club, and the members enthusias- 


A new project 

of the Flat Rock, 
Michigan club serves 
two purposes. 
Under the club's 
auspices, extra-large 
dominoes are 
produced by patients 
of a hospital mental 
ward, then distributed 
to schools for 


handicapped 


children. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 


our high principles and fine ideals into 


o 


action, soe will our success contin=-. 


—Row Fulkerson 


tically agreed to help as a club project. Dominoes 
(jumbo-size) were selected as the toy when Dick met 
with the hospital’s director of ancillary therapy and 
woodworking shop instructor. The recessed spots on 
dominoes make them especially valuable for teaching 
blind children as well as children with other kinds of 
handicaps. 

The shop instructor drew up plans for a five-and-one- 
half-inch domino, plus a wooden box to hold a set of 
fifty-five. Members of the Flat Rock club canvassed lum- 
ber yards for scrap wood and began transporting it to 
the shop. Male patients went to work with woodwork- 
ing tools and paint brushes. Before long, completed sets 
began to emerge, and Kiwanians carried them off to 
various schools and institutions. 

News of the project soon spread, and requests for 
dominoes began to come in faster than the sets could 
be manufactured. Flat Rock members made no attempt 
at secrecy. All clubs in Division 4 were invited to view 
the project first-hand, with an open invitation to plagia- 
rize. Nine attended the tour, and as a starter began to 
help supply the materials. Dick carried a set of dominoes 
with him whenever he met with other Michigan District 
officials, spreading interest in the project still further. 
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Production increased somewhat when the Flat Rock club 
provided lumber to the local high school so that shop 
classes, taught by a member, could build sets. Early in 
February the 500th set was completed, and Dick Reich- 
ard says he will be carrying the 1000th when he journeys 
to Miami-Miami Beach for the Forty-fifth Annual Inter- 
national Convention. Even then, requests waiting to be 
filled will number in the thousands, including some from 
public school teachers who feel that the dominoes are 
excellent devices for teaching non-handicapped school 
children. 

The Flat Rock club originally intended to have only 
fifteen sets produced and distributed, but now the mem- 
bers are pleased to find that they have a continuing proj- 
ect on their hands. Continuing value to the mental 
patients also seems likely, for, as a hospital psychiatrist 
said: “What is particularly therapeutic is the fact they 
get the satisfaction of helping someone else.” The use- 
fulness of the black, spotted blocks to the youngsters 
was proved in short order. One thank-you note—from 
a teacher of blind children—reported: “[The set] is used 
in a large variety of ways. In addition to its designed 
purpose, it sometimes serves as turnpike for small cars, 
walls for castles, and an additional counting device for 
number work.” 


Public Relations 
THE TIME AND THE PLACE 


Bethany, West Virginia is a small community—about 
three hundred families—but it has its share of local or- 
ganizations. As a service to these groups and to the 
community at large, the Bethany club recently printed 
a “community calendar” giving meeting times and places 
for the organizations. One card went to each family in 
town, delivered door-to-door by girl scouts. Six of the 
seventeen groups listed, including Kiwanis, meet at the 
Bethany Memorial Church. 

It was more for the enlightenment of visitors than 
townspeople that the Covington, Ohio club recently 
erected signs listing the community’s seven churches, 
their locations, and their times of service. The signs 
were put up in six different locations to catch the eye of 
practically all incoming traffic. Members of the Support 
of Churches committee managed the carpentry, but, 
lacking a sign painter, they had the lettering done out- 
of-town. The total cost was $275. 


Safety 
PROMOTING HAPPY HUNTING 


“ONE THING is certain,” states a press release of the 
National Rifle Association of America. “Every American 
boy, in the mysterious process of growing up, reaches 
the day when—more than anything else on earth—he 
wants to own his own gun.” Parents, of course, then face 
the problem of whether or not their boy shall have one. 
If the answer is “yes,” some parents carefully instruct 
their children in proper gun handling, but too many do 
not. Gun experts agree that if the parents do not, some- 
one else should. 

Toward this end, and also toward the conservation of 
wildlife, the Agriculture and Conservation committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Madison East, Wisconsin last 
fall decided to sponsor a gun safety clinic. Intended 
primarily for youth, the clinic attracted several girls as 
well as boys. In addition, a number of fathers attended. 
One of Madison’s neighborhood centers donated its hall 
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“Every boy...wants to own his own gun.” 


for the evening, and club members handled publicity, 
set up the auditorium, and emceed the program. A gun 
expert from the state conservation department and a 
game warden outlined gun safety rules and hunting 
regulations. Toting empty rifles, they demonstrated both 
right and wrong techniques. To illustrate the conse- 
quences of improper care and use of weapons, the con- 
servationist exhibited his collection of damaged guns, 
including a large-caliber rifle. Its barrel was split almost 
full-length while discharging, but the owner had escaped 
injury while bagging a deer with the shot. 

Madison endured autumn’s hardest rain that evening, 
yet the audience’s enthusiasm for the program was not 
dampened. When asked if the clinic should be repeated 
annually, they gave a resounding “yes.” 


Aid to Students 
HIGH RATINGS AHEAD 


Yoakum, Texas is proud of the local high school band 
for its record of consistently earning high ratings in 
music competitions. And Yoakum Kiwanians are proud 
to have the band’s director as a member of the Yoakum 
club. Recently, however, the future success of the band 
was in jeopardy because of a shortage of funds for new 
instruments and sheet music and for repair of old in- 
struments. Then the club hit upon an appropriate way to 
aid the band; they organized and staged an area-wide, 
competitive band festival. Members produced a profit 
of $717 by selling tickets and advertising space in the 
printed program. Another $200, earmarked for a uniform 
fund, was raised by the band parents’ organization by 
operating concession stands. Fourteen bands participated, 
and one in each of six classes took home a trophy. Before 
the young musicians left, however, they were treated by 
the club to a dance and a free movie. 


Child and Youth Work 
A JOLLIER JOLLEY HOME 


WHEN the last tired but happy youngster had gone home 
on Kids’ Day, equally-tired members of the Kiwanis 
Club of South DeKalb, Georgia surveyed the remains. 
Among less valuable debris they found that they had 
quite a few hotdogs and buns left over, as well as mus- 
tard and other trimmings. Then someone remembered 
the Jolley Home, and instead of returning the food for 
credit the men packed it up and set off to extend Kids’ 
Day:a bit further. 

The Jolley Home is populated by young wards of 
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Georgia's county courts. One of its boasts is that it is a 
home where the children of a family are not broken up; 
another is that it makes good citizens of children who 
come from tragic homes. Despite its attractive appear- 
ance, the home is often in need since its income derives 
solely from contributions. The Kiwanians delivered the 
hotdogs, all right, but their interest immediately turned 
toward the home and the children. Taking a tour, they 
saw the new gymnasium and recreation room built en- 
tirely by the youngsters and superintendent. Even the 
tiny ones had helped, they were told, pairing off to move 
concrete blocks by stringing them on broomsticks. But 
the gym did not yet have a floor. 

One member sat down and wrote a check on the spot; 
another donated two propane tanks that were needed. 
Later, the rest of the club heard the story and voted to 
abandon the customary Christmas party for children. 
More children, they felt, would benefit from a floor in 
the Jolley Home gymnasium, and the club authorized a 
$675 check to pay for one. 


Scouting 
WHERE MEN MEET EAGLES 


Once a YEAR the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Georgia 
assembles about as many merit badges in one place as 
are likely to be seen anywhere this side of a scout jam- 
boree. The occasion is a banquet in honor of all local boy 
scouts and explorers who attained the rank of eagle 
during the previous year, and that means at least twenty- 
one merit badges per boy throughout the dining room. 
Kiwanians call the banquet their “Eagle Scout Man- 
and-Boy Dinner,” and the purpose goes far beyond rec- 
ognition 

There are no long banquet tables, nor is there a head 
table. The scouts, seated four or five at a table with one 
or two club members, hear vocational guidance counsel- 
ing instead of speeches. A card is sent to each boy in 
advance so that he may express his career preference. 
Then the seating arrangement is made according to these 
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choices, with Kiwanians assigned to tables according to 
their own vocations. If no one in the club is qualified in 
a given field—there were no foresters or artists to meet 
the demands of this year’s banquet, for example—outside 
experts are invited to fill the gaps. Last year one boy 
indicated that he wanted to be a chef. The club had none 
and none was obtained, but a member solved the prob- 
lem by taking the boy to the hotel kitchen where voca- 
tional guidance was served up along with an extra-large 
helping of dessert. By the time the evening ends, each 
scout has a standing invitation to visit his counselor 
individually for further consultation. 

The ninety-seven boys at this year’s dinner showed 
a strong preference for science and engineering. One 
astonished his electrical-engineer counselor by diagram- 
ming, on the table cloth, a complete electrical system for 
a four-stage rocket. The engineer later summed up the 
experience of most members, who find that the help they 
give is, in a way, reciprocated: “The boys cause you to 
wonder just why you chose your particular profession. 
They make you consider your goals and what you hope 
to accomplish. You find yourself asking where you stand. 
I really learned something from these boys.” 


Fund Raising 
BATTER-UP 


THE YEASTLESS PANCAKE may not rise, but it raises 
“dough.” In behalf of community service, Kiwanis clubs 
prompt people to eat them not only for breakfast but for 
lunch and dinner as well—all day long, in some places. 
The trimmings vary but the purpose is always the same: 
fund-raising for the support of club projects. 

Usually the preparation and serving of pancakes re- 
quires as much manpower as a club can muster and 
often every member serves on a committee, be it batter- 
mixing, publicity, cooking, coffee-pouring, or cleanup. 
The Brownwood, Texas club even had a three-man 
committee whose sole function was to cook ham—350 
pounds of it—for a recent Pancake Supper that netted 


This group 

of Eagle scouts at 
the Atlanta, Georgia 
club’s “Eagle Scout 
Man-and-Boy 
Dinner” expressed 
an interest in 
athletic coaching as 
a career. George 
O'Kelly, a coach, 
served as their 
vocational counselor. 
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Saturday mornings aren’t very 
quiet in Vernon, British 
Columbia—at least not in the 
vicinity of the boy scout hall 
between the hours of 9 and 11. Each 
week some 300 youngsters, ages 

six through twelve, cavort noisily 

to the steady rhythm of 

the square-dance caller at the 

new Kiwanis Kiddies’ Square Dance 
Classes. When the Vernon 

club originated the ten-week project, 
they weren’t sure of the demand 

for square-dance instruction. 

But on the first day there were so 
many children present 

that for subsequent sessions the 


group was divided into two ra 


classes. Kiwanians and parents who 
have gone to watch usually 

stay to help, and all are in favor 

of another course next fall. 


$950. The club served 3000 guests to the accompaniment 
of two high school bands, a band and combo from a 
college, and recorded music. Missoula, Montana had a 
butter committee and. one for silver and napkins to 
produce an all-day pancake feed that yielded $519. A 
fifty-star flag was given by the club to the elementary 
school that had the highest percentage of ticket buyers 
among its pupils. One committee the Augusta, Kansas 
club didn’t have was a crew for dishwashing. Several 
girl scouts handled that chore, for which their troop re- 
ceived $20. The club wisely chose a day for their Pan- 
cake Festival that coincided with a community fair and, 
with most of the food donated, netted $488. 

In Casper, Wyoming, advance ticket sales brought in 
most of the profit of nearly $2800. The Casper club was 
divided into ten teams, and the one with the best sales 
record got prizes and a free lunch. Losers entertained 
the winning team with stunts. Advance sales were 
spurred by the Ardmore, Oklahoma club when a watch 
was donated by a member as a prize for the best ticket 
salesman. Jim Bruce sold 110 tickets, won the watch, and 
returned it to the club. It was then raffled within the 
club for $85. The Pancake Day itself was held in con- 
junction with the Northwest Ardmore club and pro- 
duced $1580 for the two clubs. 

In Odessa, Texas, the Permian Basin club put some 
of their tickets into the hands of Circle K and Key Club 
members so that the junior organizations might share 
in the profits. The club- earned $400 for itself, then per- 
formed its first act of charity resulting from the event 
by giving all leftover food to the Salvation Army. Two 
clubs—Highland Park and Northwest, Des Moines, 
Iowa—pooled their manpower to serve pancakes for the 
benefit of the Polk County Association for Retarded 
Children. Their efforts produced $6000 for the associa- 
tion. 

The Newberg, Oregon club, with Aunt Jemima on 
hand, raised $453. She also visited Muscatine, Iowa, 
where $600 was raised, and Sedalia, Missouri, where 
the day’s profit was $1200. Flapjacks produced $450 for 
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These boys went to camp last summer because of pancakes, 
but not because they ate them. The profit from a pancake 
breakfast served annually by the Frankfort, Indiana club 
sends about forty underprivileged boys to camp each year. 


Hillsboro, Illinois; $785 for Jefferson City, Missouri; 
$250 for Forrest City, Arkansas; $1000 for Paris, IIli- 
nois; and $958 for Frankfort, Indiana. 

The mayor of Carmi, Illinois asked civic groups for 
contributions to build a community park and playground. 
The Carmi club voted to earmark Pancake Day profits for 
that purpose, then raised $1002 by serving 6000 pancakes. 
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N THIS DAY of mass interviews, 
TT tes press conferences, radio 
and television spotlights and search- 
lights on entities and non-entities, 
innumerable, insufferable, and often 
incomprehensible speeches by diplo- 
mats, politicians, and assorted pun- 
dits—in this day about the only quiet 
people are those who take the Fifth 
Amendment—and even these individ- 
uals sometimes become voluble when 
no longer under oath. 

And yet, out of all the torrent of 
words, only a few will remain afloat 
in years to come. Among them are 
certain to be the occasional pithy 
message and waspish words that have 
the bite of originality and the brevity 
that is the soul of wit. 

For example, despite the volumes 
of messages, speeches, statements, 
and documents issued by Calvin 
Coolidge during his five years as 
President of the United States, all 
that remains in the public memory 
are a few sly phrases shrewdly ut- 
tered to silence others. Everyone has 
heard of the answer Coolidge gave 
on a Sunday after church when his 
wife asked, “What did the minister 
preach about?” 

“Sin,” replied the President. 

“What did he say about it?” 

“He’s agin’ it,” said Silent Cal. 

Another time, at a plush banquet, 
a Washington society leader seated 
next to the President gushed forth 
with “Oh, Mr. President, I made a 
bet today that I could get you to 
say more than two words.” 

“You lose,” was Cal’s crushing 
reply. 

When he was governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Coolidge made a speech at 
Pittsfield, at the conclusion of which 
an elderly lady came up to him and 
said, “Governor, I came fifty miles to 
hear you and I stood up all during 


your speech.” 


By RALPH L. WOODS 
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“So did I,” said the governor. 

Coolidge’s laconicism is in the 
tradition of his native New England. 
Legend has it that when Captain 
Peleg Hawes was about to begin a 
long voyage to the Orient in his 
sailing ship, his sobbing wife pleaded 
with him to write her at least one 
letter. He promised to do so and 
months later the wife received the 
following: 

Hong Kong, May 21, 1854 
Dear Arathusy: 

I am here and you are there. 

P. Hawes 

Laconics, of course, antedate New 
England by many centuries. Perhaps 
this dry, acerbating form of humor 
has its origin in a significantly uttered 
“Glug” by a clever Cro-Magnon, or 
a devastating “Ugh” by a Neander- 
thal wit. 

But the earliest record of laconics 
and its cultivation goes back some 
2400 years to the Greek country after 
which it is named—Laconia, which 
was conquered and ruled by the 
Spartans. The Spartans and Lacon- 
ians, noted for their skill in condens- 
ing their meaning into the fewest 
possible words, were careful to pre- 
serve and enhance their reputation 
for brusque and sententious speech. 
For example, tradition has it that 
Philip of Macedon once sent the fol- 
lowing message to Sparta: “If I enter 
Laconia, I will level Lacedaemon to 
the ground.” The Spartans replied 
with a single word: “IF.” When 
Xeres demanded that Leonidas sur- 
render his arms, the Spartan king 
replied: “Come and get them.” When 
Greek forces under the Spartan king 
Pausanias defeated the Persians at 
Plataea, news was given in three 
words: “Persia is humbled.” And 
with three words the Spartans re- 
ported the end of the Peloponnesian 
War: “Athens is taken.” Menecrates, 
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Immortality awaits the man who 
ean say the most and talk the least 


EWORDS 


the physician who called himself 
Jupiter, wrote to Agesilaus: “M. 
Jupiter to King Agesilaus. Health.” 
The Spartan replied: “King Agesi- 
laus to Menecrates. His Senses.” 

Laconics was destined, of course, 
to spread beyond Sparta. When one 
of his countrymen ended a speech 
of flashy rhetorical promises, an 
Athenian opponent rose and said: 
“Men of Athens, all that he said, I 
will do.” 


Miurrary Men often prefer laconic 
statements. When Turenne defeated 
the Spaniards at Dunen in 1658 he 
announced: “The enemy came, was 


beaten, I am tired, good night.” | 


Suwarrow in 1794 captured Prague 
and notified Catherine II of Russia: 
“Hurrah! Prague! Suwarrow.” Cath- 
erine replied with a promotion: 
“Bravo! Field Marshall! Catherine.” 

During the Spanish defense of 
Saragossa in 1808, the French sent a 
demand reading: “Headquarters— 
Santa Engracia—Capitulation.” And 
they received this reply from the 
Spaniards: ‘“‘Headquarters—Sara- 
gossa— War to the knife.” Two months 
later the French retired. After the 
Battle of Lake Erie, in 1813, Oliver 
Hazard Perry notified General Har- 
rison: “We have met the enemy and 
they are ours.” 

The most laconic of physicians— 
in a profession that has often found 
both circumspection and laconicism 
necessary or useful—was the English 
Dr. John Abernethy. A woman 
patient, aware of the doctor’s dislike 
for wordiness, called on him, bared 
her arm, and said “Burn.” “Poultice,” 
said Abernethy. The next day the 
patient went again to the doctor, 
showed her arm and said “Better.” 
“Continue the poultice,” said the 
doctor of few words. Several days 
later the patient paid the doctor a 
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final visit and said, “Well, your fee?” 
“No fee,” said Abernethy in a burst 
of volubility. “You are the most sen- 
sible woman I have ever met in my 
life.” 

Voltaire once competed with a 
friend in the writing of the shortest 
possible letter, offering: 

“Eo rus (I am going to the coun- 
try).” 

The friend came back with “I,” 
which is good Latin for “Go.” 

Victor Hugo, anxious to learn how 
his latest book was selling, wrote to 
his publisher this letter: 

sa? 

And he got back this pleasing in- 
formation: 

oeyr? 

The famous wits inevitably have 
contributed their share of laconics. 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, said 
“Thanks” to a man who told him, 
“I passed your house the other day.” 
Oscar Wilde said “Once” in reply to 
Frank Harris’ boast that he had been 
invited to dine with every prominent 
social leader in London. When a 
brash young man said to Reverend 
Sydney Smith, “If I had a son who 
was an idiot, I would make him a 
parson,” he was reminded by Smith, 
“Your father was of a different opin- 
ion.” And Lord Sandwich superbly 
replied to an insulting letter in these 
words: “Your letter is before me and 
shortly will be behind me.” A bellig- 
erent fellow pushed Lord Chesterfield 
off the sidewalk with the remark, 
“I never give the walk to a scoun- 
drel.” “I always do,” said Lord Ches- 
terfield. 

Finally, there is the Scotsman who 
proposed to a girl, was accepted, and 
then became silent. “Aren’t you go- 
ing to say anything?” asked the girl. 
“T’ve said enough already,” replied 
the Scot. 


And so have we. THE END 

















HANDICAPPED 
(From page 16) 


$119,000,000. Through their paying 
jobs these handicapped workers 
added 100,000,000 man-hours to the 
nation’s productivity. They also paid 
substantial income taxes. By this year 
they will have repaid in taxes every 
dollar spent on their rehabilitation. 
By 1966 they will have repaid ten 
dollars for every dollar spent to help 
them return to work. 

In the last few years another eco- 
nomic factor has been injected into 
the handicapped-worker issue—the 
fact of economic warfare between 
communist-dominated countries and 
the West. In the past the USSR and 
China have not made efficient use of 
either their natural or their human 
resources. From now on they will 
increasingly exploit both. Our leaders 
have warned that a failure on our 
part to make maximum use of our 
own human resources—including the 
handicapped and the aged—may prove 
costly. 

Since many handicapped workers 
are members of unions, organized 


labor has interested itself in their 
employment problems. In one of its 
publications the AFL-CIO has told 
its locals how to prevent employers 
from discriminating against handi- 
capped workers who are qualified to 
do the jobs they apply for. 

At the level of the big unions, big 
business, and big government, the 
handicapped-worker problem is full 
of complications. To the handicapped 
worker himself the issue is rather 
simple. It boils down to the question 
of whether he’ll be allowed to try for 
a job he can do or be rejected with- 
out a trial. The handicapped worker 
does not ask for special consideration. 
He has proved over and over that in 
the right job he can do as good a 
day’s work as anyone else. He knows 
that the employer who hires him 
won't lose by doing so—but he has a 
hard time getting the employer to 
listen. 

“After all, it’s a lot easier for an 
employer to say no than to say yes 
when confronted with a handicapped 
job applicant,” says Kenneth Rouse, 
director of development for Chicago’s 
Rehabilitation Institute, a major 


agency devoted to helping the handi- 
capped back into industry. Rouse 
admits that getting businessmen to 
think objectively about the handi- 
capped is “going to take a broad and 
continuing educational effort. But 
we've made considerable progress, 
and I feel sure we'll make a great 
deal more. We've got to, with 250,000 
new handicapped persons being added 
to our population every year.” 

That yearly increase, added to the 
estimated seven million existent un- 
employed handicapped, demands at- 
tention. No one claims that all of 
these seven million are employable. 
Many need rehabilitation of some 
kind before they can learn to function 
in even basic jobs. But even after re- 
habilitation, the question remains: Is 
the physically handicapped person 
likely to be employed? Other things 
equal, will he have as good a chance 
at employment as the non-handi- 
capped person? Much remains to be 
done before these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative. 


(This is the first of two articles on the 
problem of the handicapped worker.) 





DANGER BELOW 
(From page 23) 


sponsibility is strictly on the diver 
himself. The diver who wisely rec- 
ognizes the inherent dangers can 
participate in a truly exciting and 
rewarding sport and still live to a 
ripe old landlubber’s age. To this 
end, divers have formed more than 
400 clubs in the United States and 
Canada. Clubs, although organized 
under different codes and for differ- 
ent purposes, generally follow a basic 
set of safety rules. 

The “buddy” system—at least two 
divers down at once—is advocated by 
most clubs. Thorough equipment 
checks and high-grade equipment 
are both essential, with quick-re- 
lease buckles on all gear. Well- 
organized clubs plan each dive care- 
fully, determining both the area to 
be covered and the depth to be 
reached. They practice a set of under- 
water communications to be used in 
emergencies, and they are proficient 
in the most up-to-date means of arti- 
ficial respiration. All horseplay is, of 
course, ruled out. And perhaps most 
important of all, most clubs insist 
that members be in top physical con- 
dition. Those with respiratory prob- 
lems, heart and blood-vessel dis- 
eases, or defective ears or sinuses 
are poor risks as skin divers. Some 
clubs insist that a potential member's 
fitness for diving be evaluated by a 
doctor before membership is granted. 
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Beyond that, clubs do not permit 
diving by any member with a tempo- 
rary ailment, even a cold. 

Because the diver who uses equip- 
ment that is homemade or was fitted 
to someone else is courting disaster, 
clubs give much attention to the 
proper choice of gear. Masks with 
safety-glass lens are preferred over 
those with plastic lens, which fog 
easily. Swim fins that are too tight 
can cause cramps or fall off if too 
loose. Weight belts, containing eight 
one-pound lead weights, need quick- 
release safety buckles. 

Before hitting the depths, begin- 
ning divers are taught how to breathe 
properly and how to clear out their 
air hoses while still in shallow water. 
They practice getting in and out of 
diving harnesses quickly, and learn 
to handle the forty-pound air tanks. 
Then they are taught about the real 
killers of the deep. 


Every year, experienced divers die 
because they push themselves and 
their equipment beyond prescribed 
limits. They stay under too long or 
go too deep. Divers have reported a 
strange sensation—a loss of bearing— 
that occurs in murky water at depths 
of 300 to 400 feet. Without filtered 
sunlight to guide them and without 
the pull of gravity, they may plunge 
even deeper, under the impression 
that they are swimming toward the 
surface. Eventually the soaring pres- 
sure kills them or causes equipment 


to malfunction. Amateur divers are 
taught to accept 150 feet as a maxi- 
mum depth; they are also advised 
that the wrist depth gauge can be a 
diver’s best friend. 

Surprisingly, the biggest problem 
is not depth but water temperature. 
An unprotected diver working in 
fifty-degree water experiences ex- 
haustion within thirty minutes and 
can easily lapse into unconsciousness 
fifteen minutes later. Rapid fatigue 
results because the diver’s body, in 
trying to maintain normal skin tem- 
perature, burns calories at an alarm- 
ing rate. Even seventy-degree water 
causes exhaustion after three hours. 

For this reason, some divers, par- 
ticularly professionals, wear some 
form of suit. A “dry” suit is made of 
sheet rubber and is insulated from 
the skin by heavy woolen under- 
wear. “Wet” suits are made of either 
sheet rubber or foam neoprene, with 
valves that permit water to enter 
and form a kind of insulation around 
the diver. With the proper suit, divers 
can remain under for a long time 
even in thirty-two degree water. The 
present underwater endurance rec- 
ord, set in 1959 in a special pool, is 
seventy-nine hours and eight min- 
utes! 

A few of the dangers of skin div- 
ing have been over-publicized. 
Others have not received enough at- 
tention. Ocean divers must guard 
against attack by dangerous fish, 
such as the shark, although shark 
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attacks are relatively infrequent. 
They must also beware of razor- 
sharp coral or contact with poisonous 
flora or fauna. None of these dangers 
confront lake divers. 

There are, however, hazards com- 
mon to both ocean and lake diving. 
A too-rapid ascent (more than 
twenty-five feet per minute) can 
cause what professional divers call 
the “bends,” in which the blood be- 
comes charged, like soda pop, with 
thousands of tiny bubbles. Ascend- 
ing from deep dives of over 100 feet 
or from dives of long duration, the 
diver must stop at ten-foot intervals 
to allow his body to decompress. 

One of the most common causes of 
fatalities is just plain drowning. 
Divers become exhausted or panicky 
when equipment fails, or trapped 
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“SAW SOMETHING MOVING 
UNDER THAT LILY PAD...” 
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when they become momentarily en- 
tangled at the bottom and can’t re- 
lease weight belts. It can happen in 
any kind of water and at any depth, 
and it often happens to the divers 
who have ignored one basic rule: a 
skin diver should be an extremely 
strong swimmer before he ventures 
under water. 

Although lake divers don’t have 
to worry about shark attacks, lakes, 
particularly the Great Lakes, have a 
few hazards of their own. Water is 
likely to be muddy in many areas, 
and a diver can lose his sense of di- 
rection or get into serious trouble if 
he tries to twist his way through the 
timbers of an ancient wreck. Some 
divers, unfortunately, ignore safety 
devices meant to combat turgid 
water. They neglect to take along a 
wrist compass or depth gauge or 
underwater light. The latter, either 
the hand-held style or the head style 
similar to a coal miner’s lamp, is 
invaluable for exploration inside 
wrecks, at night in clear water, and 
for underwater photography. 

Even with correct training and 
flawless equipment, other impond- 
erables plague the skin diver. Once 
the diver is underwater, choppy sur- 
face water can cause the boat to drift 
away and thus pull guide lines from 
the diver’s grasp. And, even with 
ideal conditions above, the diver may 
encounter strong currents below. 
Then, too, an unfortunate diver sud- 
denly may find himself immersed in 
an enfolding blanket of mud, rather 
than on the solid bottom he expected 
to find. Some lake areas have great 
pockets, loosely filled with the silt 
of centuries. 

Despite the many hazards of skin 
diving, the sport grows by leaps and 
bounds. Clubs are sometimes organ- 
ized for pleasure-diving only, but 
often club goals include community 
service as well. In Milwaukee, for ex- 
ample, the Midwest Amphibians are 
helping the Wisconsin Department of 
Conservation to study the breeding 
habits of trout. Too numerous to 
mention are the cases in which the 
clubs have co-operated in police 
work or carried out searches for vic- 
tims of drowning. 

A typical club is the Blue Water 
Fathom Finders of Port Huron, 
Michigan. The club has located the 
bodies of missing persons, helped 
yacht owners bring up sunken boats, 
retrieved valuable ships’ anchors, 
and held public demonstrations to 
teach swimming and water safety. 
In addition, Port Huron divers in 
1958 located a sunken barge filled 
with prohibition whiskey and 
brought up a half dozen bottles as 

(see DANGER BELOW page 46) 
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Convention, OLIN’S will send you a 15% 
CONVENTION DISCOUNT reservation card 
and rates. Mail today to: OLIN’S RENT A 
CAR, P.O. BOX #37185, BUENA VISTA 
STATION, MIAMI 37, FLA. 
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Maus 


The Morchandiao 


| The mest fabvlous advancement in gasoline 
engine starting power since the battery . . . 


THE RICH-START 





battery charging, 


ither. Only $10.95 ppd 


satished 


EBONY SALES COMPANY 
3011 19th Street Tuscaloosa, 


COST and RESALE INDICATOR 


Te) a ee 
discounts, profit 
and markups 


Alabama 


simple to use 


yuickly and accurately fac 
selling price, profit percentages, dis 
© eseential to successful business. Gives 
you « new insight into general pricing structure 
You can operate the Indicator intelligently in five 
minutes or less. Por example, to set up « retail price 
eet arrow at cost and read resale price directly under 
a profit desired. Indicator settings for Wollars 
and cents are the same. Merely move the decimal 
point mentally. The Indicator is elso marked for 
foeen of gross pricing as well as single unit 
The Indicator measures 1” «x 6” and is printed in 
biack and red on durable white plastic (Complete 
» instructions, Money back guarantee. I'rice $1.00 
] 


Amazingly 
The indicator calculates 
tors of cost 
runts etc 


QUILL WILL 4135 W. Lawler Ave. Chicage 41 





RICH 


This 6% ounce power house emits a 
series of multi-spark instead of the 
sinale spark which cylinders normally 
receive from the car battery 

START standard units operate all 
distributor type gasoline automobile 
‘engines. Now ~quyick sure-starting of 
automobile engines can be had even 
with weak batteries, poor plugs and 
defective pluas. A powerful start « 
any enaine that operates on a 6 or 12 
volt distributor ignition system 
RICH-START means less frequent 


less frequent 
changes. RICH START eliminates costly towing and 

oubles because it starts your car in any kind of 
Your money back if not 


Dept. K 








= GARAGE 


HEAVY GAUGE 
VINYL PLASTIC 


$g75 Former 


Price $10.00 
USE IT ANYWHERE 


® Goes wherever your cor goes ®@ Folds compactly 
®@ Keeps rain, snow, dust, salt air, sun or sleet away 
® Protects your car's finish @ Durably constructed of 
vinyl! plastic that is long wearing and tough ® Nylon 
threads for extra security @ Spring-tite elasticized 
bottom, holds securely in all kinds of weather © Fits 
all makes and models @ Direct from manufacturer 
®@ Enclose check or money order for $8.75 + 35¢ 
postage, or sent C.O.D. 


EXTRA HEAVY PLASTIC GARAGE 
NEW LOW PRICE $10.75 Ad© S°< 


10-Day Money Back Guarantee POSTAGE 
Sales Corp., Dept. 6-5 
Whitestone 57, New York 





Cryder 
Box 79, 


NEW CROP! 


Grade A—100% Pure 
VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


Squier’s Syrup meets a Four Way Test, 
The Quality is always BEST. 
Hot-packed to keep—-and shipped insured, 
Its reputation has endured 
Endorsed in each of fifty States, 
Squier’s Pure Vermont Pack 
always rates! 
To get your own supply, 
BE SURE 
To write today, for 
Squier’s brochure! 


SQUIER'S 





MAPLE PRODUCTS 


Waterbury, Vt. 





PAST OFFICER RING 


Beautiful—impressive—and new! Past 
Officer Ring made of 10K solid yellow gold 
with the Kiwanis emblem highly embossed 
on both sides of the shank. The wording 
‘Past President;' ‘Past Governor''or‘'Past 
Lieut. Governor"’ is embossed on the oval 
bezel bordering the stone mounting. Choice 
of two stones; syn. blue spinel or syn. ruby. 
Included in the cost, is the engraving of 
three initials on the inside of the shank. Be 
sure to state ring size when ordering and 
allow three weeks time for delivery. Pack- 
aged in an attractive gift ring box. 


RK-211-S, Ring, Past President, syn. blue spinel 
RK-211-R, Ring, Past President, syn. ruby 
RK-220-S, Ring, Past Lt. Governor, syn. blue spinel 
RK-220-R, Ring, Past Lt. Governor, syn. ruby 

XK -221-S, Ring, Past Governor, syn. blue spinel 
RK-221-R, Ring, Past Governor, syn. ruby 

$32.50 (plus 10% Federal Excise Tax) 

$37.50 in Canada 


EMBOSSED ALUMINUM COASTERS 





A replica of the new Kiwanis International 
Building has been embossed on aluminum 
coasters, 34%” in diameter. Available in sets 
of 8 Coasters. 

al Building— 


$1.75 
Canada $2.00 


C-1959, Coaster, Kiwanis Internation 


set of 8 Coasters 

Order from 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 

101 East Erie Street 

Chicago 11, lilinois 
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DANGER BELOW 
(From page 45) 


| evidence. A larger project is the 


search for the freighter Charles S. 
Price, which sank in lower Lake 
Huron in 1913. The club is also check- 
ing out estimated locations of three 
barges that sank, with valuable cargo, 
in the St. Clair River and another 
that went down with copper ingots 
valued at $25,000. 

In less than five years the Blue 
Water Fathom Finders Club has 
grown from a few members to an 
organization with sixty men and boys 
from all walks of life, equipped with 
a thirty-foot salvage boat, twenty- 
ton-capacity winches, search-pattern 
buoys, float tanks, compressors, and 
diving suits. Beginners start their 
training in indoor pools and do not 
venture into lake diving until their 
instruction is complete. 

Other American and Canadian 
clubs, like the Port Huron club, dot- 
ted around the Great Lakes, have no 
lack of sites for exploration. It is a 
matter of government record that 
more than 2000 ships large enough 
to count have gone to the bottom of 
the Great Lakes in the last century. 
Nearly every one took with it some- 
thing either salvageable or of histori- 
cal interest. Many carried valuable 
cargoes, such as copper ingots or iron 
ore. And some carried more valuable 
treasure—gold bullion and coins. 

Perhaps within every skin diver’s 
heart beats a little boy’s desire to 
find the “prize at the bottom of the 
Crackerjack box”—the “something for 
nothing” urge that sometimes causes 
a diver to shrug off danger. The his- 
tories of some of the wrecks show 
why many amateurs are eager to 
join the chase. One ship, the City of 
Detroit, supposedly guards $2 million 
in her rotting hulk. The Lexington, 
which lies not far from the southern 
end of the Detroit River, has a 
$300,000 lure tagged on her. 

But such rewards, even on a much 
smaller scale, come to the skin diver 
infrequently at best. Peril and adven- 
ture are the usual payments, satis- 
faction of an age-old need to venture 
into a world that is foreign to man’s 
entire existence. Sometimes it’s just 
bad luck when the depths claim a 
life, but more often than not it’s a 
careless diver who took a foolish 
risk. Maritime lore speaks of a leg- 
endary hell for sailors, called “By the 
Deep, Six,” a phrase that indicates 
the dividing line between the world 
above and the black, unknown depths 
below. For the skin diver, “By the 
Deep, Six” can be a world of fasci- 
nating, adventurous sport—if he’s 
THE END 








SUN CITIES 
(From page 29) 


The captain will provide tackle, bait, 
and a boat with such a nostalgic 
name as Silver Queen or Bahama 
Mama. Favorite fishing quarry are 
sailfish and tuna in the Gulf Stream 
and snappers off the reefs. In the 
summer, bone fish, sea trout, and 
channel abound to test a man’s 
prowess with light tackle.. 

Back on shore the fisherman is 
confronted by a photographer bent 
on taking the traditional picture, a 
weighmaster who will weigh his fish, 
and a taxidermist who will preserve 
the catch for posterity. Sitting in a 
little waterfront sandwich shop, he 
may hear tales of the strange crea- 
tures that swim in the offshore waters, 
and sooner or later Captain Charlie 
Thompson is bound to be mentioned. 
Back in the 1920’s, Captain Charlie 
fought a thirty-six-hour battle with 
a creature known to Miami fishermen 
ever since as “the Thing.” During 
the fight he refused an offer of $1000 
from his crew of paid passengers to 
end the struggle. When they became 
insistent he produced a pistol. Finally 
after five harpoon thrusts and 150 
large-caliber rifle bullets, Thompson 
captured the forty-five-foot monster, 
which weighed 30,000 pounds. 

A Smithsonian expert rushed to 
the spot and named the giant fish 
Rhinodon Typicus. Ignoring its high- 
sounding name, its owners exhibited 
it on the Miami waterfront as “the 
Thing.” Then one day William Jen- 
nings Bryan put in an appearance 
and sniffed. He rechristened it “the 
Smell.” The trade winds ‘have blown 
the smell away, but the knowledge 
that there are other strange giants 
out there in the deep is one of the 
fascinations of fishing from Miami 
and Miami Beach. 


Deersea FISHING appeals mostly to 
men and older boys, but sightseeing 
is a family affair. While on boat 
cruises from both Miami Beach and 
Miami, visitors may see the southern 
tip of Bayfront Park, where an at- 
tempt was made on President Roose- 
velt’s life, the faded mansions of 
Luden and Smith of cough-drop 
fame, Elizabeth Taylor’s home, the 
magnificent $16,000,000 Vizcaya of 
James Deering, or, on the other 
extreme, Al Capone’s lair. The 
waterborne sightseer gets a closeup 
of island jungles reminiscent of pirate 
days and secluded Seminole villages 
where the Indians live in thatched- 
roof huts on stilts and cook outdoors. 
More conventional sightseeing buses 
also take visitors to the famous at- 
(see SUN CITIES page 48) 
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“GRAY HAIR WAS 
MAKING ME LOOK 
YEARS OLDER” 
says Vice-President of 
Central Bank & Trust Co 


— my position it is very 
i important that I keep my- 
well groomed. Sta- 
Youns Pomade eryome 
and conditions hai 
and has Sronens it back 
to its natural looking col- 
or. All my friends want to 
know my secret for look- 
ing so young. Sta- ag 
Pomade is so natura 
even your closest friends 
won't know you have used 
anything on your hair."" Jerry Ashman, Banking Official 


WIDELY USED BY TOP EXECUTIVES 
Sta-Young Pomade has been used for years by business 
men nationwide, where good grooming is important to 

their a. So don't let lifeless, faded 
grey ir mar 
Sta-Y ung ‘omade now. GREASE- 
Nowy AINING; disappears the 
*) 4 you apply to hair and scalp. You 
must be comp etaly satisfied or money 
for 3 size: a fu 
MONTHS 8U PPLY. 
AIRSHEEN OF MIAMI 
Suite 8, 8163 1 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 38, Fla. 


our good looke, Start 
rovundes. Send only $5.00 (tax included) 
THREE 


—_ 














New Table Top Invention Puts You In.. 


PROFITABLE RUBBER 
STAMP BUSINESS 


Home tors now make 
$9.20 AN HOUR in busi- 
ness once monopolized by 
a few big companies 
Special rubber stamps bring high 
prices—cost only pennies to make 
on new, low-cost table top machine. 
Take 27 cents worth of material, 
make perfect stamps, the kind busi- 
nesses and offices now buy by the dozen at $1.80 each. Make 
up to $9.20 an hour. Start in spare time in your own home 
Run machine on kitchen table using ordinary electrical out- 
let. Make any kind of stamp. We'll send you free informa- 
tion without obligation about this established, highly prof- 
itable business, now open to individuals for the first time 
For free information send name today on a post card to 
Rubber Stamp Div., 1512 Jarvis Ave., = R-33-E, Chicago 26, ill. 


- ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 













Coat 
of 
Arms 





a i for your family name 
eee 
Beautifully hand-painted, 
tastefully framed 8” x 10”, 
research report included, $15 ppd. 








D. C. Thorpe, Heraldics 
Box 464, Wilton, Maine 


SHOE 
SHINE 
KIT 


One of the handiest men's accessories— 
this Shoe Shine Kit is made of soft brown 
Mello Hide, zippered for easy access. Con- 
tains a 4” brush, one can each of brown and 
black Kiwi polish with one polishing cloth. 
Perfect for traveling men. 
SK-12, Shoe Shine Kit $3.50 
(Price in Canada ea. $4.25) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Kiwanis International Building 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 





Illinois 


The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 


TWO-TONE NYLON SEAT COVERS 


a For that NEW LOOK in your car 








PA * EASY TO ea. 
INSTALL $ 76" 

* DURABLE re 

al wasHasie % ©:O-° 
Dresses up your car's in- 

terior. Washable, gives 

— j your upholstery long- 
NYLON , lasting beouty & protec- 


tion. To install, simply 
slip over seats. In navy, 
blue, green, tan and white combinations. 
$2.98 for front split, or front or back solid. Set $5.75 
Add 25¢ postage or sent C.O.D. 
10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
CRYDER SALES CORP. Dept. N-4 
BOX 79 WHITESTONE 57, N. Y. 











YOU’LL WONDER WHERE 
YOUR STOMACH WENT 


e@t=_.—when you relax in your 
att =SLIM-R® HEALTH BELT 


Take inches off your waistKne, feel 
like you’ve taken years off your age! 
SLIM-R’s broad, powerful elastic belt 
pulls in sagging stomach muscles, 
holds internal organs in proper posi- 
tion. Improved posture relieves back 
strain, clears up painful backache al- 
most instantly. No-gouge stays prevent 
wrinkling, rolling. Detachable pouch 
for easy laundering. Elastic fabric 
“gives” with body movement—no cor- 
set-like pressure. 30-day money-back guaran- 
tee. Order today—next best thing to the foun- 
tain of youth! Send waist measure. Check or 





















POSTPAID 
money order. $4.98 postpaid. Buy two—one for change- 
off—and get a third pouch support FREE. 

PIPER BRACE CO.., Dept. KW-50R 


811 Wyandotte St Kansas City 5, Mo 





BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


r 
je 


if 





| Carat Brilliant 
White Diamond | 
Lady's or Man's 
Solitaire Ring 


$395. 








Over 5000 styles $50. 


(-—------—--------~- 


| Address 
| City 


SAVE % TO %! 


he talk of the Country—You can now buy diamond 
welry by mail direct from one of America’s Well 


Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed direct for 
FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any payment, 


references given. Even appraise it at our risk. 


to $100,000 
ao 
EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION 


Empire State Bidg., Dept. 32, New York |, N.Y. 
Send FREE Catalog 32 


Name 








HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


fo 
BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


Free illuetreted broehure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
plequee name plates, ewardse 
testimonials, honor rolls, me 
mortals, markers 


k_and white page 
per thousand 
executives 
with 
BUYING 
power 


Wrige tor FREE 


Fer Crapty, notes 


y By oi 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 
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Phoenix Kiwanis 


Vatiev of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 


IN PHOENIX 





SUN CITIES 
(From page 47) 


tractions of the two cities, and a 
blimp cruises through the sky while 
a barker points out for passengers 
the sights below. 

One particularly hardy Miami 
Beach sightseeing company operates 
a fleet of station wagons. It drives 
groups of children, ages five through 
eleven, on “Gulliver’s Travels” to the 
Serpentarium, Parrot Jungle, Sea- 
quarium, and the Musa Isle Indian 
village. Not to be outdone by its 
larger neighbors, Coral Gables has 
mapped out a “Guide-it-yourself” 
tour through its residential streets. 
Visitors drive their own cars over a 
marked route and read about the one 
hundred sights along the way in a 
booklet available at most hotels. 

Miami-Miami Beach have such 
glittering reputations that many 
critics are convinced that the loudest 
noise on the shores of Biscayne Bay 
is the jangle of the cash register 
ringing up big figures. This isn’t al- 
ways true, for many of the remark- 
able attractions of the area are either 
nominally priced or free. For one 
thing, there is the unsurpassed park 
system, including 1000-acre, palm- 
shaded Crandon Park on Biscayne 
Key. In 1948, a circus went bank- 
rupt in Miami, and the stranded ani- 
mals formed the nucleus of what is 
now the nationally known Crandon 
Park Zoo. 

The wild and domestic animals 
that came to live in Crandon Park 
all seemed happy, but Miamians felt 
that the Barbary sheep might be 
happier with hills to climb. This pre- 
sented a problem in coastal Florida, 
but at some expense a thirty-foot 
hill was erected from coral boulders. 
The sheep took one look at this 
craggy young mountain and refused 
to climb it. Of equal interest to chil- 
dren who visit the park is the Bis- 
cayne Bay, Atlantic, and Gulf Rail- 
road, which snakes passengers on 
miniature train rides through the 
jungle. This line claims Lily Pons 
as its VP in charge of whistles and 
Bing Crosby as foreman of the sec- 
tion gang. Other fine parks include 
Matheson Hammock, the largest wild 
jungle in the Miami area, Haulover 
Park, something of a Florida Jones 
Beach on the oceanfront, and Grey- 
nolds Park, a favorite spot for fresh 


| and salt water fishing. Other out- 


standing places to visit will be listed 
in the June issue. 

This fastest-growing metropolitan 
area east of the Rocky Mountains 
consists of far more than night clubs, 
restaurants, deep sea fishing, parks, 
and tourist attractions. Its popula- 


tion is expected to rise above a mil- 
lion sometime this summer. Despite 
its distance from national markets, 
it has forged ahead as an important 
light - manufacturing center — taking 
care, however, to screen all prospec- 
tive industries to be sure that indus- 
trial blight never menaces tropical 
paradise, USA. Miami is significant 
in other respects, too. It offers visi- 
tors a first hand look at the nation’s 
most far-ranging experiment in 
metropolitan government. Lincoln 
Road is a notable fashion center—as 
any woman visiting Miami-Miami 
Beach will soon discover. Then there 
is the University of Miami in Coral 
Gables. The university’s reputation 
for football teams and bathing beau- 
ties, both supposedly trained on 
hogsheads of orange juice, has been 
superseded by emphasis on major 
research and education. Its Marine 
Laboratory is one of the finest. 


Pernars the most fascinating as- 
pect of Miami—one that often eludes 
tourists—is its importance as the 
leading gateway to Latin America. 
Headlines in the newspapers back 
home of gun-running from Miami 
don’t come to mind when a family 
is walking about the grounds of Viz- 
caya or observing the cobras being 
milked at the Serpentarium. But the 
reports are real enough. Miami and 
Miami Beach have a large floating 
population of adventurers and refu- 
gees from other countries. 

The cities are tied particularly 
close to Cuba by geography, trade, 
and friendship. When the hurricane 
of 1926 devastated Miami - Miami 
Beach, Cuban President Machado 
rushed a shipload of medicine and 
doctors to their aid. Then, when he 
was routed from office during one 
of the island’s periodic revolts, he 
hastened to Miami himself. There is 
a large Cuban colony in Miami, and 
thanks to an enterprising school sys- 
tem, the city’s youngsters are grow- 
ing up bi-lingual. 

From Miami, planes and ships 
depart for virtually every Latin- 
American nation, some of which 
make easy side-trips for visitors. 
Spanish-speaking guests and US 
businessmen meet in a hotel to talk 
over a transaction that will take 
place in Argentina or Chile. Brazil- 
ian officials may saunter down Flag- 
ler Street with American engineers 
as they discuss a new construction 
project on the Amazon. In Miami- 
Miami Beach, the two American 
continents meet and are coming to 
understand one another—and one 
can hardly think of a more pleasant 
place for it or any other type of 
meeting to happen. THE END 
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INVEST NOW IN 


FLORIDA’S 








COLLIER COUNTY 


NO TAXES 


NO INTEREST 





COLLIER COUNTY — Here is your opportunity 
to cash in on the advice of many South Florida real 
estate experts who are predicting that COLLIER 
COUNTY, until recently called “South Florida’s Last 
Frontier,” will soon be opening up for development 
The easy payment plan, with no “added extras” to 
dissipate your monthly budget now allows you 
to become the owner of a full 2% Acre Tract of some 
of South Florida's best speculative land at the low, 
low investment price of just $395.00 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 2! 

ACRE COLLIER COUNTY TRACTS 
¢ IT IS NOT IN THE EVERGLADES! The Florida 
Everglades the famous broad, shallow, “river of 
grass’ which made so much of South Florida’s land 
“useless” for many centuries, touches Collier County 


only in the extreme Northeast Corner many, 
many miles from your purchase 
* HIGHER ELEVATION THAN MOST OF 


GREATER MIAMI! These 2% Acre Tracts have a 
MEAN ELEVATION OF 11’ ABOVE SEA LEVEL 

higher than the average residential areas of 
Miami, and while undrained and inaccessible at 
present, so was most of Greater Miami at one time. 


* THE NATIONS EARLIEST MARKET BASKET! 
Collier County grows fresh vegetables the 
earliest yield in the nation! Tens of thousands of 
rich, black earthen acres are under constant cultiva- 
tion, yielding the first vine-ripened tomatoes, lettuce, 
corn, sweet potatoes, etc 


* ALL TRACTS 330’ x 330’! This “convenient” 
apportionment affords a greater development facility 
when progress comes. You will own 108,900 sq. ft 
when 39 months have passed 


REFERENCE 








ACRES 
=—<_ $10 DOWN 


y $10 MONTHLY 


ACRES 
$10 DOWN 
$20 MONTHLY 


ACRES 
$20 DOWN 


$30 MONTHLY 





YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY TO 


SHARE IN 


FLORIDA’S FABULOUS FUTURE 


POPULATION AND INDUSTRY 
the sun” to sunny, sunny Florida have all 
had their effect in soaring land prices Obviously, 
people want Florida! They want Florida’s prime attrac 
tions, too — Sea and sun! This is the reason an investment 
in tropical COLLIER COUNTY appears exceptionally 


while prices are still low anc 


“following 


promising now 


before the fantastic population spiral in Florida has 
affected this virgin territory 
As you can see from the map, these 2% acre tracts are 


strategically situated west of the proposed fresh water 
lake which will be a major recreational facility for South 
Floridians, north of the famed “Tamiami Trail,” which 
links Greater Miami to Florida’s Gulf Coast. The creation 
of the lake called a “necessity” by the Central and 
South Florida Flood Control District will effectively 
divert the “river of grass” called “The Everglades” 
from flooding tens of thousands of acres of Dade County's 
“useless” land, at the same time cutting short the west 
ward expansion of Greater Miami at a definite point 
an added extra to purchasers of these strategically located 
tracts 

We are sincere in our belief that when this development 
comes, it has to affect your purchase. We believe that in 
spite of the fact that there are no roads, no developments 
no farms or villages now existing that this land has 
one of the only real big speculative futures in the United 
States. 

FLORIDA'S OWN POPULATION 
EXPLOSION! 


With 4,000 permanent new residents coming to Florida 
weekly, the old law of supply and demand has affected 
land values in developed areas throughout the Sunshine 
State. To date, there has remained enough usable land to 
accommodate the newcomers ‘and the resulting in 
dustrial flow, which rushes in to utilize the new labor 
i as they are formed. However, this nation is just 
eginning its population spiral and there CAN BE NO 
DOUBT that Florida's CLIMATE WILL BE IN EVEN 
GREATER DEMAND IN FUTURE YEARS! 

SOUTH FLORIDA LEADS IN attracting these new 
residents for the very obvious advantage of superb 
climate in the frost-free zone exists only in South Florida 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce statistics show that Florida 
leads the nation in percentage increase in * POPULA 
TION « INCORPORATED NEW BUSINESSES « IN 
DUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS « RETAIL TRADE 
ADVANCES « LIGHT, SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


m3 ta 
5690 





NO HIDDEN 


CHARGES 





Yes, NOW is the time to make your Florida investment 
These 2% Acre Tropical Collier County Tracts can be 
purchased on easy terms of $10 monthly AND YOL 
TAKE NO RISK IN SENDING YOUR $10 RESERVA 
TION DEPOSIT TODAY 
you do send a deposit, as the supply of these tracts is 


However, we must ask that 


necessarily limited. We will send you a brochure describ 
ing the property and its features, a sales agreement for 
your signature should you decide to go ahead with pur 
chase, maps of the property and of South Florida show 
ing her fantastic development, and all other pertinent 
data. YOUR RESERVATION DEPOSIT WILL BE RE 
FUNDED IMMEDIATELY, if after evaluating all 
data not 100% convinced that this is a 
speculative investment you want to make on SOUTH 


FLORIDA'S FANTASTIC FUTURE 


you are 


RUSH RESERVATION NOW 


GOLDEN AGE INVESTMENT CoO. 
Box 35-416 ; 
Miami, Florida K-5 


Enclosed is my reservation deposit for acres 
(Please order in multiples of 2% acres.) Please rush 
complete details, including maps, brochure, etc. | 
must be convinced that this is an excellent specula 
tive investment or my deposit will be refunded at 
once! 


Name 
Address 
State 


City Zone 














LET'S MAKE A DATE 
IN THE SUNSHINE STATE 


We'll expect to see you on Sunday, June 26, but 
come earlier if you can. We're planning a great convention 
You'll be well housed and entertained in the 
traditional Kiwanis way but with that little extra touch 
that is Florida's own 


Plan to stay awhile after the convention, won't you ? 


YOUR KIWANIS HOSTS OF MIAMI-MIAMI BEACH 


THE 
| om ANNUAL CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
JUNE 26-30, 1960 MIAMI-MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 





